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THE  LOATHLY  LADY 
IN    'THOMAS  OF  ERCELDOUNE" 

INTRODUCTION 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  also  known  as  Thomas  Rymour, 
lived  in  Berwickshire  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  gained  a 
reputation  for  both  poetry  and  prophecy  which,  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  lasted  some  five  centuries  after  his  death. 
Thomas  also  gained  a  reputation  for  dealing  with  the  fairy 
queen.  His  adventures  with  this  "lady  gave,"  her  transformation 
to  a  loathly  lady,  and  her  subsequent  retransformation  are  re- 
lated in  the  ballad  of  Thomas  Rymer  and  in  the  romance  which 
is  the  first  part  of  the  poem  called  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  In  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  this  poem,  the  lady  obliges  Thomas 
by  telling  him— rather  cryptically  to  be  sure— how  the  wars  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  will  turn  out.  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune ,  which  may  be  dated  about  1400,  seems  to  have  had  a 
political  purpose,  on  behalf  of  which  Thomas's  name  and  repu- 
tation were  enlisted. 

This  poem  is  interesting  in  several  ways.  First,  there  are  the 
problems  of  textual  filiation  and  establishing  a  text.  Secondly, 
the  prophecies  and  their  relation  to  actual  events  still  make  an 
attractive  puzzle.  A  third  matter  for  investigation  is  the  origin 
of  different  elements  in  the  poem.  No  direct  source  has  been 
found  for  either  the  romance  or  the  prophecies,  although 
Thomas's  adventures  show  likenesses,  some  pronounced  and 
some  shadowy,  to  numerous  other  tales.  Finally,  the  romance  is 
a  lively  story,  interesting  for  its  own  sake  and  worth  critical 
attention. 

This  study  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  Thomas's  mistress 
—her  origins  and  her  role  in  the  poem.  Although  the  poem  bears 
Thomas's  name,  the  lady  is  the  central  character.  It  is  she  who, 
after  the  initial  encounter  at  least,  compels  the  action  of  the 
romance  and  finally  delivers  the  prophecies  for  which  every- 
thing else  has  been  preparation.  Neither  her  origins,  however, 
nor  her  actions  in  the  poem  have  been  as  fully  explained  as  the 
evidence  permits. 
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Like  the  "olde  wyf"  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  the 
dragon-lady  Melusina,  and  the  hag  in  the  Irish  sovereignty 
stories,  Thomas's  mistress  belongs  among  those  many  ladies  in 
folklore  and  romance  who,  because  they  are  evil  or  bespelled  or 
for  no  evident  reason  at  all,  lose  or  regain  their  beauty  in  an 
instant.  Their  transformation  has  been  traced  to  stories  of  an 
animal  visiting  a  human  lover,  to  totemism,  to  menstrual  and 
lying-in  taboos,  even  to  the  changing  seasons.  Perhaps  these 
ladies  and  their  two-sidedness  have  persisted  because,  more  often 
than  not,  human  experience  is  two-sided.  The  ultimate  origins 
of  Thomas's  lady  are  likely  to  remain  obscure;  but  within  the 
tangle  of  narrative  and  folklore,  certain  more  immediate  proba- 
bilities may  be  defined. 

The  lady's  motives  are  another  problem.  She  is  alternately 
pious  and  wanton,  compliant  and  demanding.  Inconsistency  in 
characterization  is  frequent  enough  in  medieval  narrative,  es- 
pecially when,  as  in  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  diverse  materials 
have  been  combined  and  folklore  has  been  rationalized;  but  the 
whole  poem— romance  and  prophecies  together— shows  enough 
evidence  of  structure  to  suggest  that  the  author  concerned  him- 
self with  a  consistent  relation  of  character  to  action.  It  seems 
worthwhile,  therefore,  to  examine  not  only  the  origins  of  the 
lady  but  also  her  role  in  the  poem  itself. 

First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  work  more 
fully  and  to  discuss  its  purpose,  date,  and  authorship.  These 
matters  are  taken  up  in  the  first  chapter,  which  also  describes 
the  six  texts  of  the  poem.  Since  this  study  deals  primarily 
with  the  romance  rather  than  the  prophetic  fyttes,  the  interpre- 
tation and  possible  origins  of  the  latter  are  considered  only 
briefly.  Chapters  II  through  V  deal  with  analogues  of  the  ro- 
mance and  possible  sources;  Chapter  VI  discusses  the  author's 
understanding  and  use  of  his  material. 

The  problem  of  textual  filiation  is  reserved  for  the  Appen- 
dix, which  includes  a  text  of  Thomas  not  published  (as  far  as 
I  know)  since  1652  and  heretofore  not  edited  or  considered 
in  reconstructing  the  original  version  of  the  poem.  The  Ap- 
pendix also  includes  textual  notes,  a  glossary  of  unusual  or 
obsolete  words,  and  an  index  of  proper  names. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  POEM:  DATE  AND  AUTHORSHIP 

Six  versions  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  are  known;  five  sur- 
vive in  manuscripts,  and  the  sixth  is  a  printed  text.  The  oldest 
and  probably  most  accurate  text  appears  as  "Tomas  off  Ers- 
seldowne"  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  MS.  A.  5.  2,  leaves  i4gb-i53b. 
This  is  the  well  known  Thornton  MS.  (herein  designated  as 
T) ,  a  paper  MS.  written,  at  least  partly,  by  Robert  Thornton 
about  1 430-40. 1  More  than  any  of  the  other  texts  of  Thomas,  T 
retains  the  original  northern  form  of  the  language.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  mutilated  in  several  places  including  lines  577-604, 
which  occur  only  in  this  MS.  The  Cambridge  MS.,  Ff.  5.  48 
in  the  University  Library  (and  designated  in  this  study  as  Ca) , 
includes  "Thomas  of  Erseldoun"  on  leaves  ng-i28b.  This  is 
a  paper  MS.  written  about  1450.  A  later  hand  has  made  revi- 
sions, and  rain  water  and  the  chemicals  used  by  an  early 
editor  have  made  portions  illegible.  The  remaining  MSS.  are 
all  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Cotton  MS.  (Co) ,  Vitellius 
E.  x,  which  is  written  in  various  fifteenth-century  hands,  con- 
sists of  charred  fragments  of  the  original  paper  leaves,  inlaid 
and  rebound.  "Prophecia  Thome  de  Arseldon"  occupies  leaves 
240D-243.  Some  stanzas  that  appear  in  T  are  omitted  and  others 
are  added.  Lansdowne  672  (L)  is  a  parchment  and  paper  MS. 
dated  about  1530.  "Thomas  of  Arsildoun,"  on  leaves  24-31, 
omits  long  passages  but  has  interesting  additions  of  its  own.  In 
"Thomas  of  Ercildon,"  on  leaves  6-1  lb  of  Sloane  MS.  2578  (S) , 
the  first  line  of  a  stanza  is  frequently  missing  and  another  line 
interpolated  later  to  complete  the  rhyme.  S  omits  the  first  fytte 
altogether.  This  is  a  paper  manuscript  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  1547.2 

1  The  Thornton  MS.  and  its  contents  have  frequently  been  described.  See 
Syr  Gawayne,  ed.  Sir  Frederic  Madden  (London,  1839) ,  pp.  1-lviii;  The  Thornton 
Romances,  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell  (Camden  Society,  1844) ,  pp.  xxv-xxxvi;  R.  M. 
Woolley,   Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Lincoln   Cathedral   Chapter  Library 

(London,  1927),  pp.  51-61;  The  "Liber  de  Diversis  Medicinis,"  ed.  M.  S.  Ogden 
(EETS,  No.  207,  1938)  ,  pp.  viii-xv;  The  Romance  of  Sir  Degrcvant,  ed.  L.  F. 
Casson  (EETS,  No.  221,  1949) ,  pp.  ix-xi.  Dr.  Ogden  cites  internal  evidence  dat- 
ing the  Thornton  MS.  between  1422  and  1453. 

2  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  MSS.  see  The  Romance  and  Prophecies  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  ed.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  (EETS,  No.  61,  1875)  ,  pp.  lvi-lxi;  and 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  ed.  Alois  Brandl    (Berlin,  1880),  pp.  1-3. 
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The  sixth  text  (SS) ,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Sloane 
MS.  but  supplies  the  missing  first  fytte,  is  "The  Prophecies  of 
Sir  Thomas  of  Astledowne"  in  Sundry  Strange  Prophecies  of 
Merlin,  Bede,  Becket,  and  Others  (London,  1652)  .  This,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  poem,  and 
since  it  has  not  been  reprinted,  it  is  included  in  an  appendix 
to  this  study  together  with  a  discussion  of  textual  relationships. 
Other  printed  editions  are  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

None  of  these  texts  is  the  original,  and  none  is  derived  from 
any  of  the  others.  Since  some  are  defective  and  all  are 
more  or  less  corrupt,  no  one  text  can  be  relied  on  exclusively. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  however,  ensuing  references  will  be  to 
the  Thornton  MS.  as  printed  in  Murray's  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  which  also  includes  the  other  MS.  versions.  Quotations 
will  be  marked  T  only  when  the  other  texts  are  defective  or 
substantially  disagree.  Quotations  from  the  other  texts  (as 
printed  in  Murray  or  SS)  will  be  supplied  only  when  the  vari- 
ants seem  important  or  when  T  is  defective.  Readings  of  the 
MSS.  at  variance  with  Murray's  will  be  clearly  labeled. 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune  comprises  three  fyttes,  the  first  usu- 
ally called  the  romance,  the  second  and  third  the  prophecies. 
It  is  written  in  four-line  stanzas  with  four  stresses  to  the  line. 
The  lines  rhyme  abab,  but  stanzas  are  frequently  linked 
ababbcbc,  ababbaba,  abababab,  or  ababacac.  Alliteration,  al- 
though not  regular,  is  frequent.  Occasionally  a  line  contains 
three  alliterating  syllables  or  two  pairs  of  alliterating  syllables. 

After  a  short  prologue  (in  T  and  SS  only) ,  the  poem  be- 
gins on  a  May  morning  when  Thomas,  who  has  been  out  for 
a  walk,  lies  down  underneath  "a  semely  tree."  There  he  meets 
"a  lady  gaye"  who  has  been  hunting  and  whom  Thomas  ad- 
dresses as  the  "Qwene  of  heuene."  Disabused  on  this  score, 
Thomas  comes  straight  to  the  point  of  asking  the  lady  to  lie 
with  him.  She  protests  that  this  would  "for-doo"  all  her  beauty, 
but  he  persists,  and  after  receiving  his  promise  to  dwell  with 
her  for  evermore,  she  lets  him  lie  with  her.  In  fact,  Thomas 
lies  with  her  seven  times,  and,  as  predicted,  she  becomes 
hideous.  Although  distressed  by  this  turn  of  events,  Thomas 
keeps  his  word  and,  with  a  pious  supplication  to  the  Virgin, 
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accompanies  the  lady  underground.  After  three  days  in  the 
dark  with  "water  till  his  knee,"  he  is  led  by  the  lady  into  a  fair 
garden  with  an  abundance  of  growing  fruit.  Since  he  is  almost 
starved,  Thomas  reaches  for  the  fruit,  but  the  lady  warns  him 
not  to  eat  it,  on  pain  of  losing  his  soul  in  the  "fyre  of  helle." 
He  obeys  and  is  granted  a  view  of  five  roads:  to  heaven,  para- 
dise, purgatory,  hell,  and  the  castle  on  a  hill  where  the  lady's 
lord  lives  and  where  Thomas  and  the  lady  must  go.  Once 
there,  the  lady  warns  Thomas,  he  must  answer  none  but  her. 
At  this  point,  the  lady  recovers  her  beauty— explaining,  in  the 
only  MS.  that  offers  any  explanation,  that  her  earlier  trans- 
formation had  (in  a  manner  not  specified)  kept  her  lord  from 
knowing  what  she  and  Thomas  had  been  up  to.3  Thomas 
lives  at  the  castle  for  three  (Ca  "seuen")  years,  which  in  his 
delight  seems  only  three  days.  When  the  devil  is  expected  to 
come  the  next  day  for  his  tribute,  which  the  lady  fears  will  be 
Thomas,  she  takes  Thomas  back  to  the  "Eldone  tree." 

Fytte  II  begins  with  Thomas  reluctant  to  part  from  the 
lady  without  some  token  of  their  relationship.  She  promises 
that  he  will  never  tell  a  lie.  Not  content,  he  asks— and  keeps 
on  asking— for  some  "ferly,"  and  she  rewards  him  by  relating, 
in  prophetic  form,  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland 
from  1298  to  1388  and  by  adding,  in  the  third  fytte,  a  prophetic 
continuation.  This  continuation,  except  for  two  or  three  pos- 
sible allusions  to  actual  events,  is  not  history  but  a  collection 
of  legendary  prophecies.4  The  emphasis  seems  to  shift  from 
Scottish  to  English  affairs,  with  bloodshed  and  ruin  in  store  for 
the  "northe  countre"  (T  492)  .  Contestants  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  are  designated  by  the  usual  sort 
of  zoological  names,  and  eventually  a  "bastard  .  .  .  out  of  a 
forest"  (SS  609)  gets  the  better  of  everybody  else.  The  third 
fytte  ends  with  the  lady  assuring  Thomas  that  she  will  return  to 

3  L  245-52.  Murray  notes  that  although  these  lines  occur  in  only  one  MS.,  they 
"seem  old"  (p.  lxxiv) . 

4  Murray,  pp.  xxvii-xxix.  Several  of  these  prophecies,  applied  to  still  different 
events,  appear  in  The  Whole  Prophesie  of  Scotland,  the  oldest  known  edition  of 
which  (Waldgrave's  in  1603)  has  been  reprinted  and  collated  with  Andro  Hart's 
edition  (1615)  in  Collection  of  Ancient  Scottish  Prophecies  (Edinburgh,  1833)  . 
From  the  1603  edition  Murray  (pp.  48-51)  reprints  "The  Prophecie  of  Thomas 
Rymour"    collated    with    Hart's    edition. 
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him.  According  to  a  popular  tradition,  she  did  return,  and 
took  Thomas  back  to  the  other  world.5 

In  its  known  form  the  poem  must  have  been  written  after 
the  battle  of  Otterburn,  1388,  which  is  the  last  of  the  battles 
described  in  Fytte  II,  and  before  the  date  of  the  Thornton  MS., 
1430-40.  Murray,  who  believes  that  an  event  described  in 
Fytte  III  (505-12)  may  refer  to  Henry  IV's  invasion  of  Scot- 
land in  1401,  dates  the  poem  between  1402  and  1440  but 
nearer  1402.6  The  prediction  that  the  bastard  will  rule  all  the 
land  may  stem  from  prophecies  of  King  Arthur's  return,7  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  given  a  contemporary  meaning.  The 
victorious  bastard,  according  to  Brandl,  is  a  kind  of  bird  and, 
like  the  heron  who  vanquishes  a  falcon,8  stands  for  Henry  IV. 
The  prophecy  that  the  bastard  "shall  die  in  ]?e  holly  lande" 
(S  641)  supports  the  identification,  for  such  a  prophecy  was 
circulated  concerning  Henry  IV.  The  "p<zrlament  of  moche 
pryde"  (L  615)  held  by  the  bastard  would  seem  to  be  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1399.  Thus  Brandl  believes  that  the  poem  was  written 
after  1399,  probably  after  Henry's  demand  for  Scottish  sub- 
mission in  August  1400,  but  before  the  English  victory  at  Hom- 
ildon  in  1402,  which  is  not  mentioned.  A  possible  reference 
(line  329)  to  the  dying  out  of  the  house  of  Baliol  in  1400  would 
support  the  date  of  1400  or  1401.9  Flasdieck  also  favors  1400  or 
1401  at  the  latest.10 

5  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  ed.  T.  Henderson,  (Lon- 
don, 1931)  p.  579,  and  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  (New  York,  1836)  , 
pp.  122-23;  Robert  Chambers,  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland  (new  edition;  Edin- 
burgh, n.d.) ,  pp.  211-14. 

6  Murray,  p.  xxiv. 

7  Murray,  pp.  xxvii-xxix;  Margaret  E.  Griffiths,  Early  Vaticination  in  Welsh 
(Cardiff,  1937),  p.  211;  W.  Garmon  Jones,  "Welsh  Nationalism  and  Henry  Tudor," 
Transactions  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion,  Session  1917-18  (Lon- 
don, 1919)  ,  pp.   11-14. 

8  L  (303)   "the  fawcone  is  the  herons  pray";  Ca  "A  fowkyn  is  an  yrons  pray." 

9  Brandl,  pp.  30-31,  36-38.  For  the  identification  of  the  heron  with  Henry 
IV,  see  Thomas  Wright  (ed.)  ,  Political  Poems  and  Songs  (Rolls  Series,  XIV, 
1859)  ,  I,  363-66.  For  Henry  IV  as  an  eagle  or  falcon,  see  Political  Poems  and 
Songs,  I,  lxxxviii,  xcii,  xciv,  xcv,  368,  380,  389.  For  the  prophecy  that  Henry  IV 
would  die  in  Jerusalem,  see  Political  Poems  and  Songs,  II,  xxviii-ix,  1-3,  11,  122. 
For  Henry's  assertion  of  lordship  over  Scotland,  see  J.  D.  Griffith  Davies,  King 
Henry  IV  (London,  1935) ,  p.  228,  or  J.  H.  Ramsey,  Lancaster  and  York  (Oxford, 
1892),  I,  25. 

10  Hermann  M.  Flasdieck,  Tom  der  Reimer  (Breslau,  1934) ,  p.  8.  See  also 
PP-  34-35.  53-54- 
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Taylor,  who  disputes  any  allusion  to  Henry  IV,  prefers  a 
date  closer  to  1388.  He  objects  (1)  that  the  term  "fawcone" 
(5  448)  is  used  only  for  David  II,  whose  conqueror,  Edward  III, 
is  the  "ravin"  (5  445) ,  not  a  heron,  and  (2)  that,  if  the  poem 
were  written  in  1400  after  the  "bastard"  had  actually  become 
king,  it  is  strange  that  the  battles  preceding  his  triumph  but 
following  the  actual  battle  of  Otterburn  should  appear  as  un- 
historical  predictions  rather  than  actual  events.11  Miss  Nixon 
also  questions  Brandl's  date.  She  quotes  the  following  lines 
from  Barbour's  Bruce   (c.  1376)  : 

I  hop  [that]  Thomas  prophecy 
Off  Hersildoune  sail  [verray]  be 
In  him;  for,  swa  our  lord  help  me! 
I  haiff  gret  hop  he  sail  be  king, 
And  haiff  this  land  all  in  leding.12 

as  sounding  like  an  allusion  to  the  prophecy  concerning  the 
bastard: 

Alle  men  leder  of  bretan  shall  he  be  (Ca  612).13 

Also  indicating  a  date  before  1400  are  the  "brief  but  recog- 
nizable elements"  from  Thomas  which  are  found  in  "Sir 
Thopas."14 

But  Brandl's  theory  is  not  disposed  of,  for  the  identification 
of  the  bastard  with  Henry  IV  is  well  supported.  Obviously  not 
all  of  the  prophecies  in  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  were  written  at 
the  same  time:  the  allusion  in  The  Bruce  was  made  about  1376, 
whereas  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Otterburn  in  Thomas 
could  not  have  been  written  until  1388.  Barbour's  allusion 
shows  only  that  by  1376  Thomas's  name  had  been  attached  to 
a  prophecy  that  a  new  leader  and  king    (of  Scotland?)    would 

11  Rupert  Taylor,  The  Political  Prophecy  in  England  (New  York,  1911), 
pp.  68-70. 

12  John  Barbour,  The  Bruce,  ed.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Vol.  I  (Scottish  Text  So- 
ciety, 1894)  ,  Book  II,  lines  86-90,  pp.  30-31. 

13  Ingeborg  Nixon  (ed.) ,  "Thomas  of  Erceldoune"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dis- 
sertation, University  of  Edinburgh,  1947) ,  pp.  39-40.  But  see  note  on  line  612  on 
p.  108  below. 

14  Laura  Hibbard  Loomis,  "Sir  Thopas,"  Sources  and  Analogues  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  ed.  W.  F.  Bryan  and  G.  Dempster  (Chicago,  1941) ,  pp.  488, 
524-26. 
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arise,  but  one  need  not  infer  that  this  prophecy  existed,  in  1376, 
as  two  prophetic  fyttes  introduced  by  a  romance.  Shortly  after 
1388,  however,  the  poem  must  have  attained  pretty  much  its 
present  form,  narrating  historical  events  up  to  1388  and  follow- 
ing them  with  unhistorical  predictions.  The  allusions  to  Henry 
IV  must  have  been  added  still  later,  in  1400  or  1401.  The 
heron  stanza  (lines  301-04)  appears  to  be  an  awkward  addition 
to  the  poem;  for  it  has  no  connection  with  the  preceding  or 
following  stanzas,  and,  although  a  prophecy,  it  occurs  in  Fytte  I, 
or  before  Thomas  has  asked  for  "ferly."  Also  the  stanzas  on  the 
bastard's  parliament  and  his  death  in  the  Holy  Land  could 
easily  be  interpolations. 

Despite  indications  of  Scottish  sympathy  (traceable  to  the 
author's  materials  or,  perhaps,  to  an  earlier  version)  the  poem 
in  its  present  form— introduction,  romance,  prophecies— seems 
to  have  been  written  by  a  northern  Englishman  rather  than 
a  Scot.  The  original  dialect  appears  to  have  been  northern 
English,  and  eastern  rather  than  western.15  The  language  is 
not  distinctively  Scottish  except  for  the  word  spraye  (Gaelic 
spreidh:  "booty,"  "prey") ,  which  occurs  in  Fyttes  II  and  III 
(lines  354,  386,  and  498) .  The  three  stanzas  in  which  this  word 
occurs  are  much  alike,  each  celebrating  a  Scottish  victory  (in  T 
but  not  uniformly  in  the  other  texts)  in  which  6,000  English- 
men were  slain.  Probably,  as  Miss  Nixon  suggests,  the  writer 
who  assembled  the  prophecies  "found  the  word  in  a  Scottish 
prophecy,  and  took  over  the  whole  formula  for  use  in  some  of 
the  other  prophecies  he  was  adapting."16  With  the  exception  of 
Sandiford,  all  identifiable  places  named  in  the  poem  are  in 
Scotland,  but  since  Fytte  II  deals  with  historical  events  and 
Fytte  III  with  wars  that  are  to  ravage  Scotland,  the  names  are 
doubtful  evidence  of  Scottish  authorship.  Although  the  dif- 
ferent texts  are  not  always  in  agreement  on  the  subject,  Fyttes 
II  and  III  show  more  evidence  of  English  sympathy  than  Scot- 
tish, especially  in  the  victory  of  the  bastard  who  will  rule  both 

15  For  an  analysis  of  the  language  see  Brandl,  pp.  49-74,  and  Miss  Nixon's 
dissertation. 

16  P.  44. 
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lands.17  The  prologue  (in  T  and  SS  only)  is  also  English  in 
point  of  view,18  and  the  survival  of  the  poem  only  in  English 
MSS.  attests  to  its  popularity  in  England  and  probable  English 
authorship.19  Since  the  prophecy  of  Sandiford  shows  knowledge 
of  an  obscure  locality  in  Northumberland,  Miss  Nixon  suggests 
that  the  poem  may  have  been  completed  in  that  county.20 

Political  poems  and  songs,  in  both  Latin  and  English  (but 
rarely  in  French) ,  flourished  during  the  wars  between  Scotland 
and  England.  The  use  of  English  would  suggest  that  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune  was  meant  for  a  popular  rather  than  a  learned 
audience.  Like  a  similar  work  printed  by  Wright  in  The 
Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  it  was  probably  intended  "to 
be  sung  by  the  wandering  minstrels,  so  as  to  spread  the  influence 
of  these  prophecies  among  the  middle  and  somewhat  lower 
classes  of  contemporary  society."21  The  pretended  prophecy, 
put  forth  under  some  impressive  name  like  Merlin's  or  Bede's, 
was  deemed  an  effective  political  instrument.  Just  as  the  his- 
torical events  "prophesied"  in  the  second  fytte  were  intended 
to  give  credence  to  the  actual  prophecies,  Thomas's  name  seems 
to  have  been  used  to  add  the  prestige  of  his  reputation  as  a 
prophet.   Possibly,  if  Thomas  were  already  known  for  his  com- 


17  S,  Co,  and  55  agree  that  the  bastard  will  be  born  in  "sothe  england"  (5 
610)  ,  but  Ca  reads  "Not  in  ynglond  borne  shall  he  be."  In  the  three  stanzas  in 
which  someone  wins  the  "spraye,"  victory  is  variously  distributed,  the  English 
winning  in  5,  55,  Ca  353-56;  Ca,  Co  496-50;  and  the  Scots  in  T  353-56;  T,  S,  55,  L, 
Ca  385-88;  T,  S,  55,  L  496-50.  All  texts  predict  an  English  victory  in  505-512.  Miss 
Nixon  finds  further  evidence  of  national  bias  in  the  following  lines:  English  in 
326-36,  337-84,  473-74,  and  660-72;  Scottish  in  433-44,  445"56- 

18  However,  as  Murray  points  out  (p.  lxix)  ,  the  prologue  may  have  been 
added  by  a  northern  English  author,  or  perhaps  even  by  a  Scot  who  wrote  "Scot- 
tismen"  where  T  reads  "(y)nglysche  mene"  (lines  14,  24) .  Flasdieck  (p.  54)  ar- 
gues that  the  prologue  has  been  added  to  the  poem:  "die  Inhaltsankundigung 
widerspricht  dem  tatsachlichen  Gehalt  der  Dichtung,  die  Metrik  weicht  ab,  und 
die  Phraseologie  besteht  aus  billigem  Echo."  If  the  prologue  is  not  part  of  the 
original  poem,  its  inclusion  in  55  as  well  as  T  supports  Flasdieck's  contention  that 
it  was  added  to  the  version  represented  by  the  X  MSS.  (see  below,  pp.  73-75)  • 

19  Josephine  M.  Burnham,  "A  Study  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,"  PMLA, 
XXIII    (1908)  ,  378,  n.  3. 

20  p.  47.  Cf.  Flasdieck,  pp.  54-55. 

21  The  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  ed.  Thomas  Wright  (Rolls  Series, 
XLVII:   2,  1868)  ,  pp.  xv-xvi.  See  also  Higden,  Polychronicon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby 

(Rolls  Series,  XLI:  8,  1882)  ,  Liber  VII.  cap.  xl,  pp.  286-87;  Political  Poems  and 
Songs,  I,  x;  J.  Leyden  (ed.)  ,  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1801)  , 
"Preliminary  Dissertation,"  pp.  199-200;  Murray,  pp.  xix-xx,  xxix-xlii;  Jones, 
pp.   11-14. 
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merce  with  a  fairy  or  witch,  this  is  also  a  reason  for  including 
the  romance.  But  Thomas's  reputation  for  dealing  with  the 
other  world  may  have  stemmed  from  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 
and  not  preceded  it,  and  the  story  of  the  lady  gay  may  have 
been  intended  only  as  a  lively  and  interesting  introduction  to 
the  prophecies. 

At  any  rate,  the  poem  in  its  present  form  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  actual  Thomas,  who  (as  contemporary 
documents  show)  was  born  about  1210  or  1220  and  who  was 
probably  dead  by  1294.22  But  it  is  possible  that  Thomas  wrote 
an  earlier  version  of  Fytte  I  and  even  contributed  to  the 
prophecies.  Of  the  historical  events  prophesied  in  Fytte  II,  the 
first  two  may  be  out  of  chronological  order,  and  this  part,  with 
perhaps  Fytte  I  and  part  of  Fytte  III,  Murray  thinks  may  repre- 
sent an  earlier  version,  perhaps  by  Thomas.23  The  references  to 
an  older  "storye"  (lines  83,  123)  may  actually  refer  to  an  earlier 
version  or  they  may  be  simply  the  usual  sort  of  appeal  to 
authority.  Better  evidence  of  an  earlier  version  is  the  shift  from 
the  first  to  the  third  person  in  line  73,  back  again  to  the  first 
in  the  sentence  beginning  with  line  273  (except  in  SS  and  L) , 
and  then  to  the  third  for  the  remainder  of  the  poem— changes 
not  very  convincingly  explained  by  Brandl  as  artifice  to  be- 
wilder the  reader  and  make  him  receptive  to  prophecy.24  It  is 
not  likely  that,  in  order  to  believe  the  prophecy,  the  hearers 
of  Thomas  would  have  needed  such  preparation. 

More  likely  the  poem  is  the  redaction  of  a  story  in  the  first 
person,  which  has  been  changed  to  the  third  person  in  order 
to  make  use  of  Thomas's  reputation.25  Noting  the  speed  and 


22  Murray,  pp.  ix-xv.  "Thomas  Rymor  de  Ercildune"  appears  among  the  wit- 
nesses to  a  grant  made  by  Petrus  de  Haga  probably  about  1230-40;  and  "in  the 
year  1294  .  .  .  Thomas  de  Ercildoun  filius  et  heres  Thomae  Rymour  de  Ercildoun, 
conveyed  by  charter,  to  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltra,  all  the  lands  which  he  held 
by  inheritance  in  the  village  of  Ercildoun."  This  village  (also  Ercheldun,  Ercel- 
doune, Ersyltoun,  and  now  Earlston)  is  near  Melrose.  Murray  prints  both  char- 
ters and  also  a  passage  from  Walter  Bower's  continuation  of  the  Scotichronicon 
(lib.  x,  c.  43)    in  which  "Thomas  videlicet  de  Erseldon"  predicts,  in   1286,  the 

death  of  Alexander  III.  A  prophecy  (MS.  Harl.  2253,  leaf  127,  col.  2;  quoted 
in  Murray,  pp.  xviii-xix)  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
in  1314  is  attributed  to  "Thomas  de  Essedoune"  and  said  to  have  been  made 
twenty-one  years  earlier   (or  in  1293)  . 

23  Ibid.,  pp.  xxv-xxvii.  See  note  on  lines  329-32  pp.  99-100  below. 

24  Pp.  13-14. 

25  See  Burnham,  p.  383. 
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economy  of  most  of  the  narrative— except  two  long  descriptive 
passages    (lines  49-64,    177-84) —Miss  Nixon  believes  that  the 
romance  is  "a  shortened  and  simplified  form"  of  "a  more  elab- 
orate version,  and  that  the  passages  mentioned  above  have  been 
retained  unaltered  from  the  earlier  work."  Cutting  might  ex- 
plain the  time  discrepancies:  the  action  begins  "]?is  Endres  daye" 
(line  25)  ;  Thomas  must  go  with  the  lady  "This  twelmoneth" 
(line  159)  ;  but  he  stays  with  her  "thre  (Ca  seuen)  gere  &  more" 
(line  286) .  The  romance  may  have  been  cut  down  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  Fyttes  II  and  III    (it  is  still  disproportion- 
ately long),  and  the  prophecies    (lines  321-672)    inserted  near 
the  end.  The  transition  from  line  320  to  line  673  is  easily  made, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  poem   (lines  673-700)   follows  readily 
enough.26 

Although  an  earlier  story  probably  existed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  rewritten  by  the  same  person  who  planned  the  prophetic 
fyttes  and  wrote  at  least  part  of  the  prophecies.  The  romance 
and  prophecies  are  tied  together  with  some  care.  In  the  first 
fytte  Thomas  lies  with  the  lady  seven  times,  until  she  com- 
plains: 

Thou  merrys  me  all  ]?is  longe  daye, 
I  praye  the,  Thomas,  late  me  bee! 

(lines  127-28) 

In  the  second  and  third  fyttes,  Thomas  makes  seven  requests 
of  the  reluctant  lady;  first,  for  "a  tokynynge  .  .  .  /  That  j  may 
saye  j  spake  with  the"  (lines  311-12);  then,  three  times,  for 
"some  ferly"  (lines  324,  340,  372)  ;  then  twice  for  additional 
prophecies  (T,  L  489-92;  S,  SS,  Co,  Ca  659-60)  ;  and  finally 
whether  they  must  part  for  "euer  &  aye"  (S  676)  .  Possibly,  to 
emphasize  the  parallelism  of  lying  with  the  lady  seven  times  and 
the  seven  requests,  the  author  changed  the  number  of  years  of 
Thomas's  stay  in  fairyland  from  seven  to  three.  Seven  is  a  more 
usual  number  of  years  for  a  mortal  to  spend  in  the  other  world; 27 
and  in  the  ballad  of  Thomas  Rymer,  which  may  be  a  parallel  de- 
velopment from  the  same  source  as    Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 


26  Nixon,  pp.  27-31. 

27  Lowry   Charles   Wimberly,   Folklore  in   the  English  and  Scottish   Ballads 
(Chicago,  1928)  ,  pp.  328-29. 
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Thomas  spends  seven  years  with  the  lady.28  After  fulfilling  the 
fifth  request,  the  lady,  who  is  in  tears  as  she  contemplates  a 
calamitous  future,  protests  in  words  that  recall  her  complaint 
in  the  first  fytte: 

farewell,  thom«s,  well  the  be! 

for  all  this  daye  thowe  wilt  me  marr. 

(s  657-58) 

Thus  the  following  parallels  between  romance  and  proph- 
ecies may  be  noted:  in  both,  Thomas  is  a  persistent  suitor;  the 
lady  is  reluctant  but  submissive;  her  submission  is  followed, 
immediately  at  least,  by  unpleasant  results  (in  the  romance, 
her  transformation  to  a  hag  and  then  the  underground  journey; 
in  the  prophecies,  her  further  "marring"  and  her  journey  away 
from  Thomas)  .  Futhermore,  in  the  romance  the  lady  recovers 
her  beauty  and  Thomas  is  happy  with  her  in  the  castle,  while 
the  prophecies  end  with  the  lady's  promise  to  return  and  the 
implication  that  she  and  Thomas  will  be  happy  together  again. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  poet  with  some  concern  for 
construction  believed  the  materials  of  the  first  fytte  to  be  suit- 
able for  introducing  the  prophecies  and  attempted  to  integrate 
these  materials  with  Fyttes  II  and  III.  Possibly,  even  after  the 
romance  and  the  prophecies  had  been  linked  together,  the 
prophecies  were  altered  or  added  to;  for  within  five  of  the 
seven  parts  of  Fyttes  II  and  III,  incidents  could  have  been 
altered,  added,  or  detached  without  disturbing  the  parallelism. 
The  poem,  therefore,  as  known  by  Chaucer  before  he  wrote 
"Sir  Thopas,"  and  possibly  even  by  Barbour  before  1376,  could 
have  been  much  as  it  now  stands,  but  without  the  allusions  to 
Henry  IV. 

Such  changes,  however,  would  not  affect  Thomas's  lady, 
whose  origins  and  characterization  provide  the  problem  in 
this  paper. 

The  lady's  actions  seem  rather  contradictory.  She  preaches 
morality  but  acts  like  a  wanton.  She  knows  that  illicit  inter- 

28  Three  versions  of  the  ballad  are  published  in  F.  J.  Child  (ed.) ,  The  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  (Boston,  1882-98)  ,  I,  317-26.  See  also  IV,  454-55; 
V,  290.  For  the  relation  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  see  also  Flasdieck,  p.  37,  and 
Arthur  Saalbach,  Entstehungegeschichte  der  schottischen  Volksballade  Thomas 
Rymer   (Halle  A.  S.,  1913)  . 
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course  will  mar  her  beauty,  but  she  loses  little  time  in  agreeing 
to  lie  with  Thomas.  She  takes  Thomas  on  an  unpleasant  jour- 
ney but  later  rewards  him.  She  loses  her  beauty,  evidently 
against  her  will,  but  recovers  it  just  when  she  needs  to.  She  is 
as  reluctant  to  prophesy  as  she  was  to  sin  with  Thomas,  but 
again  she  submits  to  his  will.  This  two-sidedness  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  lady's  origins,  which  will  be  examined  in  the 
next  four  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  FAIRY  MISTRESS 

No  direct  source  for  the  story  of  Thomas  and  his  lady  has 
been  discovered.  The  lack  of  any  close  analogue  would  suggest 
some  freedom  and  originality  of  treatment  in  combining  a 
good  many  traditional  incidents  and  themes.  First  of  all,  the 
framework  of  romance  and  prophecy  may  have  been  suggested 
by  a  short  poem,  in  northern  dialect  and  found  in  a  fourteenth 
century  MS.,  which  begins  "Als  y  yod  on  a  Mounday."1  Miss 
Burnham  points  out  that  the  poem  contains  "the  walk;  the 
encounter  with  a  richly-dressed  supernatural  person  [but  a  man 
in  this  story];  the  command,  reluctantly  obeyed,  to  follow  to  a 
castle;  the  difficult  journey;  and  the  prophecies  given  through 
question  and  answer."2  Also  the  gay  and  luxurious  life  at  the 
castle  is  suggested;  the  prophecies  are  obscure  and  couched  in 
zoological  terms;  great  slaughter  is  predicted  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England;  and  the  sympathies  are  English. 

For  the  encounter  of  a  mortal  and  a  fairy  (or  other  super- 
natural woman)  and  the  ensuing  other-world  journey,  there 
are  numerous  parallels.  Such  heroes  as  Bran,  Connla,  Oisin, 
Guingamor,  Ogier,  Merlin,  and  Tannhauser  are  kept  in  the 
other  world— some  willingly,  some  otherwise— by  their  preter- 
natural mistresses,3  but  no  specific  fairy-mistress  story  can  be 
considered  an  unquestionable  source  for  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune. 

Before  examining  specific  stories  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
that  certain  features  in  Thomas  are  commonplace  in  stories  of 
this  type  and  therefore  of  only  qualified  usefulness  in  establish- 
ing origins.  A  medieval  account  of  the  other  world  is  likely  to 
include  "certain  fairly  constant  elements"  variously  derived 
from  oriental,  classical,   Celtic,  and   German  mythology.4   Of 

1  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft,  II,  452-67;  Child,  I,  333-34. 

2  Burnham,    pp.   386-87. 

3  For  summaries  of  this  type  of  story  see  below  and  Edwin  Sidney  Hartland, 
The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales  (New  York,  1891)  ;  The  Voyage  of  Bran,  ed.  Kuno 
Meyer  (London,  1895)  ;  Lucy  Allen  Paton,  Studies  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
Arthurian   Romance    (Boston,    1903)  . 

4  Howard  Rollin  Patch,  The  Other  World  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1950)  ,  pp.  3, 
314-26,   and   elsewhere. 
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these  Thomas  includes  the  water  barrier,  the  approach  through 
a  tunnel  or  cave,  the  castle,  its  location  on  top  of  a  mountain, 
music,  a  garden  where  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  and  birds 
sing,  the  danger  of  eating  the  fruit,  and  the  abnormal  passage 
of  time.  Other  materials  in  Thomas  are  also  likely  to  be  found 
in  a  story  of  a  mortal  and  his  fairy  love:  the  encounter  under  a 
tree,  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the  characters  has  been  hunting, 
the  fairy's  beauty  and  splendid  array,  confusion  of  the  fairy 
with  the  Virgin,  the  fairy's  arbitrary  procedure  once  she  has 
the  mortal  in  her  power,  the  delightful  stay  in  fairyland,  the 
hero's  return  home,  and  the  tribute  that  the  fairies  pay  to  the 
devil— sometimes  by  substituting  a  mortal  for  one  of  their  own 
number.5  In  showing  origins,  therefore,  these  materials  are  use- 
ful only  when  found  in  some  distinctive  pattern. 

Miss  Weston  has  pointed  out  the  parallelism  between 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  and  the  Adventure  of  Connla?  Connla 
encounters  a  damsel  in  a  strange  garb  who  invites  him  to  follow 
her  to  the  Plain  of  Delight,  where  a  ''yellow  crown"  awaits  him. 
Connla's  father  bids  Cuar  the  Druid  to  chant  against  the  dam- 
sel, who,  leaving  Connla  an  apple,  departs.  The  apple  nour- 
ishes Connla  for  a  month  without  growing  smaller.  By  this 
time  Connla  longs  for  the  damsel,  and  when  she  returns  he 
jumps  right  into  her  ship,  despite  his  father  and  the  Druid. 
Together  Connla  and  the  lady  cross  the  sea  to  a  land  where 
only  women  and  maidens  live.  Connla's  family  never  see  him 
again.7  Within  the  fairy-mistress  type  of  story  the  resemblances 
of  Connla  to  Thomas  are  relatively  slight  and  entirely  con- 
ventional. 

Child  believes  that  "the  story  of  Thomas  and  the  Elf-Queen 
is  but  another  version  of  what  is  related  of  Ogier  le  Danois  and 
Morgan  the  Fay": 

Six  fairies  made  gifts  to  Ogier  at  his  birth.  By  the  favor  of  five 
he  was  to  be  the  strongest,  the  bravest,  the  most  successful,  the  hand- 
somest, the  most  susceptible,  of  knights:    Morgan's  gift  was  that, 


5  Child,  I,  321,  322,  notes;  III,  504;  V,  290;  Robert  Graves,  The  White  God- 
dess (New  York,  1948)  ,  pp.  358-60;  Hartland,  especially  the  "Conclusion"  in 
chap,  xii;  Wimberly,  especially  pp.   108-61,  275-89. 

6  Jessie  L.  Weston,  The  Legends  of  Wagner  Drama   (London,  1896)  ,  p.  373,  n. 

7  The   Voyage  of  Bran,  pp.   144-46;   Paton,  p.   243. 
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after  a  long  and  fatiguing  career  of  glory,  he  should  live  with  her 
at  her  castle  of  Avalon,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  still  longer  youth 
and  never  wearying  pleasures.  When  Ogier  had  passed  his  hun- 
dredth year,  Morgan  took  measures  to  carry  out  her  promise.  She 
had  him  wrecked,  while  he  was  on  a  voyage  to  France,  on  a  load- 
stone rock  conveniently  near  to  Avalon,  which  Avalon  is  a  little 
way  this  side  of  the  terrestial  paradise.  In  due  course  he  comes  to  an 
orchard,  and  there  he  eats  an  apple,  which  affects  him  so  peculiarly 
that  he  looks  for  nothing  but  death.  He  turns  to  the  east,  and  sees 
a  beautiful  lady,  magnificently  attired.  He  takes  her  for  the  Virgin; 
she  corrects  his  error,  and  announces  herself  as  Morgan  the  Fay. 
She  puts  a  ring  on  his  finger  which  restores  his  youth,  and  then 
places  a  crown  on  his  head  which  makes  him  forget  all  the  past.  For 
two  hundred  years  Ogier  lived  in  such  delights  as  no  worldly  being 
can  imagine,  and  the  two  hundred  years  seemed  to  him  but  twenty. 
Christendom  was  then  in  danger,  and  even  Morgan  thought  his 
presence  was  required  in  the  world.  The  crown  being  taken  from 
his  head,  the  memory  of  the  past  revived,  and  with  it  the  desire  to 
return  to  France.  He  was  sent  back  by  the  fairy,  properly  provided, 
vanquished  the  foes  of  Christianity  in  a  short  space,  and  after  a 
time  was  brought  back  by  Morgan  the  Fay  to  Avalon.8 

With  this  story  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  obviously  shares  certain 
materials:  the  water  barrier  to  the  other  world,  the  fairy  fruits, 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  lady— magnificently  attired— 
who  is  mistaken  for  the  Virgin,  the  proximity  of  the  earthly 
paradise  to  fairyland,  the  delightful  interval  in  the  other  world, 
the  unsuspected  lapse  of  time,  and  the  hero's  return  to  earth. 
But  these  are  all  commonplaces,  and  the  differences  are  marked: 
Ogier  is  not  a  poet  or  a  prophet  but  a  knight;  fairies  claim  him 
at  birth;  the  lady  appears  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  not 
the  beginning;  her  gifts  to  Ogier  are  not  prophecies  but  a  ring 
and  a  crown;  and  Ogier  returns  to  earth  not  to  escape  the  devil 
but  to  save  Christendom.9 

The  Merlin  cycle  offers  an  example  of  a  prophet  detained 
by  the  magic  powers  of  a  forest  maiden.  In  some  versions  he  is 
imprisoned  in  a  castle  of  the  lady's  contriving— in  others  in  a 
cave  or  a  tomb— whence  he  never  returns.  Since  Merlin  and 
Thomas  occupied  similar  positions  in  popular  thought,  Mer- 

8  Child,  I,  319. 

9  Burnham,  pp.  391-94. 
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lin's  adventures  may  have  suggested  material  for  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  but  only,  it  would  seem,  in  a  rather  general  way. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Merlin  lays  his  head  in  Niniane's 
lap  and  that,  while  he  sleeps,  she  creates  the  illusion  of  the 
fairest  tower  in  the  world.10  Thomas  is  reclining  with  his  head 
on  the  lady's  knee  when  she  shows  him  the  five  roads  and  the 
castle.  But  other  resemblances,  except  the  character  of  the  hero 
as  a  prophet,  are  conventional.  The  differences  are  important. 
Although  Niniane's  feeling  for  Merlin  varies  with  different  ver- 
sions, in  all  versions  she  is  finally  treacherous.  Thomas's  lady, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  Thomas's  interests  at  heart.  Merlin 
teaches  magic  to  Niniane,  whereas  in  Thomas  it  is  the  lady  who 
gives  instruction.  Niniane  uses  magic  to  protect  her  virtue 
against  Merlin,  whereas  Thomas's  lady  is  generous  in  this  re- 
spect.11 In  the  Vita  Merlini  Merlin  the  Wild,  or  Merlin  Sil- 
vester, becomes  mad  and  lives  like  a  wild  animal  in  the  woods. 
Like  Thomas,  he  is  restored  to  his  former  life,  but  his  exile  was 
not  the  result  of  a  love  affair.  The  story  of  the  poisoned  apples 
intended  for  Merlin  by  his  former  mistress,  but  eaten  by  his 
companions  instead,  provides  only  a  conventional  sort  of  de- 
tail in  a  context  considerably  different  from  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune.12 

Parallels  to  the  story  of  Tannhauser  have  also  been  pointed 
out.  Simrock  notes  the  resemblance  of  the  words  Erceldoune 
and  Horselberg  and  the  parallels  of  the  other-world  sojourn, 
the  interlude  on  earth,  and  the  return  to  the  other  world.13 
Miss  Weston  finds  the  similarities  between  the  stories 

a  very  curious  literary  coincidence:  a  story  in  its  essence  practically 
identical  is  told  of  another  poet,  contemporary  with  Tannhauser, 
but  a  native  of  another  country.  .  .  .  [Thomas's]  fate  was  really 
identical  with  that  of  the  German  Minnesinger.  Decoyed  by  the 
elfin  queen  to  her  underground  dwelling,  Thomas  [in  the  ballad  and 

10  Merlin,  ed.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  II    (EETS,  No.  36,  1869),  680-81. 

11  See  Paton,  pp.  204-27;  William  A.  Nitze,  "The  Esplumoir  Merlin,"  Spec- 
ulum, XVIII    (1943)  ,  69-79;    Herry  Lovelich,  Merlin,  ed.   E.  A.   Kock,  Part  III 

(EETS,  No.   185,   1932),  pp.  567-75- 

12  The  Vita  Merlini,  ed.  J.  J.  Parry  (Urbana,  1925)  ,  pp.  110-13,  lines  1387-90. 
Cf.  Burnham,  pp.  387-90;  Brandl,  pp.  23-24;  Griffiths,  pp.  67-83;  Scott,  Min- 
strelsy   (1931),  pp.  542-95. 

13  Karl  Simrock,  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Mythologie  (Bonn,  1878)  ,  pp.  331, 
385>  387- 
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in  the  Cambridge  MS.]  remains  with  her  for  seven  years  (a  period 
also  assigned  by  a  Flemish  version  of  the  legend  to  Tannhauser's 
stay) ,  and  is  then  permitted  to  return  to  earth,  but  is  bound  to  re- 
join his  mistress  whenever  she  shall  send  for  him.  She  eventually 
summons  him  by  the  apparition  of  a  hart  and  hind,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  Thomas  follows  the  mysterious  messengers  and  is 
never  seen  again.14 

Miss  Weston  adds  that,  like  Tannhauser's  Venus,  Thomas's 
lady  is  "sinister  and  pagan"  in  character.  The  parallels  of  cap- 
tivity, release,  and  recapture  have  also  been  drawn  in  a  recent 
article  by  Lewis  Spence,  who  considers  the  stories  to  be  inde- 
pendent developments,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  the 
same  myth.  Both  Thomas  and  Tannhauser  "dwelt  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hills  in  which  they  were  said  to  have  dis- 
appeared. The  myth  of  the  elfin  hill  has  a  magnetic  influence 
upon  the  (legendary)  fate  of  such  famous,  gifted,  or  mysterious 
persons  as  dwell  in  its  vicinity."  Spence  would  derive  the  words 
Erceldoune  and  Horselberg  from  the  Mount  of  Ursula.1*  Both 
stories,  he  adds,  are  related  to  Arthurian  materials:  in  German 
legend  Arthur  replaced  Woden  as  king  of  other-world  moun- 
tains; tradition  has  linked  Arthur  with  the  Eildon  stone;  and 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  it  has  been  reported,  was  once  found  in- 
side a  mountain  with  the  sleeping  host  of  King  Arthur.16 

Of  the  parallels  pointed  out  by  Miss  Weston,  the  under- 
ground dwelling  is  a  commonplace,  and,  where  the  other  world 
is  concerned,  any  time  interval  is  likely  to  be  either  three  or 
seven  years.  Thomas's  lady  seems  amiable  rather  than  sinister, 
but,  admittedly,  certain  details  suggest  an  evil  side  to  her  char- 
acter. In  the  absence  of  linguistic  evidence,  which  is  not  sup- 
plied by  Simrock,  Spence,  or  Miss  Weston,  the  similarity  of  the 
words  Horselberg  and  Erceldoune  is  curious  but  does  not  link 
the  two  stories  very  convincingly.  The  connections  of  Thomas 

14  Weston,  pp.  350-52.  For  summary  and  discussion  of  the  legend  of  Tann- 
hauser, see  pp.  331-73. 

15  Simrock  suggests  the  possibilities  that  Horselberg  is  the  Mount  of  Ursula 
or  the  Mount  of  the  Ase  (Odin  or  Heimdall)  or  that  the  word  comes  from 
Hor-Seel-Berg  (p.  387)  ,  but  he  does  not  examine  Erceldoune  in  relation  to  these 
possible  derivations.  For  Earcil  or  Earcylel  >  Ercildoune  >  Earlston,  see  James  B. 
Johnston,   The  Place  Names  of  Berwickshire    (Edinburgh,   1940)  ,   p.  29. 

16  Lewis  Spence,  "New  Light  on  Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  The  Scots  Magazine, 
XLVIII    (,947),  41-45. 
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of  Erceldoune  with  Arthurian  material  might  be  elaborated17 
—in  fact,  the  parallels  to  Merlin's  enchantment  have  already 
been  mentioned— but  stories  about  Arthur  and  his  followers 
were  likely  to  attract  fairy  materials,  and  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Arthurian  connections  of  Tannhauser  and  Thomas 
are  not  specific  enough  to  add  much  probability  to  a  direct 
relationship.  Spence's  theory  would  assume  that  a  legend  in- 
cluding some  mention  of  Arthur  and  the  Mount  of  Ursula  had 
existed  in  both  German  and  Scottish  tradition  and  had  been 
applied  to  two  contemporary  thirteenth-century  poets.  Almost 
forty  years  before  Spence's  article  was  published,  Miss  Burn- 
ham  had  described  any  such  process  as  "singular."  There  is  no 
evidence,  she  adds,  that  the  name  Erceldoune  was  previously 
connected  with  "a  tradition  of  a  goddess  or  fay  luring  away  a 
human  lover.  .  .  ,"18  Nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  any  since  been 
found. 

The  principal  resemblance  to  the  Tannhauser  story  is 
Thomas's  return  to  earth  and  subsequent  recall  to  fairyland. 
But  to  complete  this  parallel,  Simrock,  Spence,  and  Miss  Wes- 
ton fuse  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  with  the  tradi- 
tion that  Thomas  returned  to  fairyland.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  romance  and  this  tradition  existed  as  a  single  story  in 
1400;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  romance  to  suggest  that 
Thomas,  like  Tannhauser,  wished  to  return  to  earth  or  that  he 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  rejoin  his  mistress  in  fairyland. 
Far  from  tiring  of  the  other  world,  Thomas  had  been  having 
the  time  of  his  life  and  was  ready  to  go  back  to  the  other  world 
whenever  the  lady  would  permit.  As  Spence  says,  a  "myth  of 
the  elfin  hill"  became  attached  to  both  Thomas  and  Tann- 
hauser; but  the  evidence  does  not  allow  us  to  define  that  myth 
as  precisely  as  Spence,  Simrock,  and  Miss  Weston  have  sug- 
gested.19 


17  See  Murray,  pp.  xxvii-xxix. 

18  Burnham,  pp.  390-91. 

19  As  further  parallels  to  Thomas's  other-world  journey  Miss  Nixon  men- 
tions the  tale  of  Elidorus  in  The  Itinerary  through  Wales  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
(the  other  world  entered  by  a  subterranean  passage  under  a  river  bank)  ;  the  lay 

of  Guingamor  (an  encounter  with  a  maiden  while  hunting  in  a  forest,  the  water 
barrier,  the  palace  and  splendid  life  therein,  the  passage  of  three  hundred  years 
as  though  they  were  three  days,  the  fruit  eaten  with  unhappy  results)  ;  Sir  Orfeo 
(abduction  of  Heurodis  while  lying  under  a  tree  on  a  lovely  spring  day,  a  sub- 
terranean journey  to  the  other  world,  a  castle)  ;  and  The  Turke  and  Gowin    (a 
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Combined  with  this  fairy  material  are  certain  materials 
familiar  in  the  allegorical  dream-vision:  the  use  of  the  first  per- 
son, the  walk  on  a  beautiful  May  morning,  the  apparition  of  a 
lady  who  imparts  instruction,  and  the  view  of  the  Christian 
other  worlds.  This  glimpse  of  the  four  roads,  both  Brandl  and 
Miss  Burnham  point  out,  may  have  been  used  to  add  authority 
to  the  prophet,  revealing  him  not  only  as  "one  who  has  heard 
strange  predictions  in  his  dreams"  but  also  as  "one  who  has 
seen  all  these  unknown  realms."20  Although  perhaps  an  addi- 
tion to  the  story  for  political  purposes,  the  view  of  these  other 
worlds  has  been  prepared  for  by  Thomas's  promise  (lines 
107-08)    to  follow  the  lady  to  heaven  or  hell. 

As  a  possible  source  of  this  other-world  description,  Miss 
Burnham  analyzes  a  poem,  in  the  same  verse  form  as  Thomas, 
printed  by  Wright  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  (Ff.  5.  48,  leaves 
67-70)  that  includes  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.21  A  youth,  wishing 
to  know  the  fate  of  his  father  and  uncle,  is  guided  to  hell  and 
paradise  by  one  in  a  white  surplice.  When  the  two  of  them 
reach  a  "cumly  hille,"  the  earth  opens  to  receive  them.  (See 
Thomas,  lines  169-70.)  Having  found  the  boy's  father  in  hell, 
they  proceed  to  paradise,  where  they  find  a  "fayre  erber"  and 
birds  singing,  including  the  "popynjay"  and  the  "nygttingale." 
(Thomas  also  enters  a  "faire  herbere"  where  birds  sing  and 
there  are  "nyghtgales"  and  "papeioyes."  Lines  177,  182-84.) 
Near  at  hand  is  the  tree  on  which  grew  the  apple  that  Adam 
plucked.  Here  the  tree  is  correctly  placed  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise  and  not,  as  in  Thomas,  merely  in  the  vicinity  (lines 
178-79,  185-92) .  The  boy's  "erne"  appears  wearing  "clothes  of 

dark,  damp  subterranean  journey  begun  by  entering  a  hill,  a  warning— in  words 
similar  to  the  lady's  warning  to  Thomas  [line  228]— to  give  "noe  answere/But 
only  unto  me"  [lines  75-76],  a  journey  to  a  castle,  forbidden  food)  .  Of  these 
stories,  however,  only  Guingamor  provides  a  context  that  has  much  resemblance 
to  Thomas,  and  even  here  the  resemblances  are  largely  conventional.  (The  Itin- 
erary through  Wales  and  the  Description  of  Wales,  ed.  W.  L.  Williams  and  trans. 
R.  C.  Hoare  [London  and  New  York,  1908],  pp.  68-70,  or  for  the  Latin  see  Giraldi 
Cambrensis  Opera,  Vol.  VI:  ltinerarium  Kambriae  et  Descriptio  Kambriae,  ed. 
J.  F.  Dimock  [Rolls  Series,  XXI:  6,  1868],  pp.  75-77;  Guingamor,  ed.  G.  Paris, 
Romania,  VIII  [1879],  50-59;  Sir  Orfeo  in  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances, 
ed.  W.  E.  French  and  C.  B.  Hale  [New  York,  1930],  pp.  321-41;  The  Turke  and 
Gowin  in  Syr  Gaivayne,  pp.  243-55.) 

20  Burnham,  pp.  394,  407,  414.  Cf.  Brandl,  p.  24. 

21  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  (London,  1844),  pp.  85-86.  Cited  in  Brandl,  pp. 
2^-26. 
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gold  buinyshed  brigt"  and  "as  brigt  as  any  son  beme." 
(Thomas's  lady  also  "schone"— "Als  dose  ]?e  sonne  on  someres 
daye."  "And  als  clere  golde  hir  brydill  it  schone."  Lines  47-48, 
63.)  Miss  Burnham  also  notes  that  in  both  poems  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  other  worlds  is  brief  and  general,  the  treatment  is 
unusual  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  hero  is  actually  conducted 
to  the  other  world  and  not  merely  in  a  dream.  Neither  poem 
can  be  shown  to  antedate  the  other,  and  the  influence,  if  any, 
could  have  been  exerted  by  either  poem  on  the  other.  But  the 
incidents  which  the  two  poems  have  in  common  are  more  es- 
sential to  the  shorter  poem.  Therefore,  although  most  of  the 
resemblances  are  conventional,  the  parallels  are  numerous 
enough  to  establish  some  probability  that  this  poem  furnished 
materials  for  Thomas.22 

However,  these  Christian  other-world  materials  could  well 
have  existed,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  fairy-mistress  source  of 
Thomas.  Frequently  Christian  and  popular  or  pagan  concep- 
tions are  placed  side  by  side  in  medieval  descriptions  of  the 
other  world,  and  a  fairy-mistress  story  may  describe  the  other 
world  in  many  of  the  same  terms  as  an  allegorical  dream 
vision.23  Miss  Burnham  mentions  that  the  teind  to  hell  is  a 
moral  link  between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  other  worlds 
and  that  fairyland,  being  a  place  of  pleasure,  is  easily  linked 
with  the  earthly  paradise  (as  in  Ogier) .  Given  any  of  the  four 
—heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  or  paradise— the  others  might  easily 
follow.24  Moreover,  although  the  view  of  the  Christian  other 
worlds  may  have  been  added  by  the  author  of  Thomas,  the 
fairy-mistress-loathly-lady  story  which  provided  most  of  his 
material  also  provided  a  convenient  and  suitable  opportunity 
for  this  glimpse  of  the  Christian  other  worlds  and  the  accom- 
panying lecture.  The  place  of  this  moral  instruction  will  be 
explained  as  the  loathly-lady  material  is  examined. 


22  Burnham,   pp.   408-11. 

23  See  Patch,  pp.  174-229,  242-71.  Fairies,  like  dream-vision  ladies,  are  espe- 
cially active  in  May  (Lewis  Spence,  British  Fairy  Origins  [London,  1946],  pp. 
170-71). 

24  Burnham,  p.  406. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  TRANSFORMED  ANIMAL 

In  the  source  of  Thomas,  probably,  the  fairy-mistress  and 
the  transformation  stories  were  already  combined.  It  is  possible 
that  the  author  introduced  the  transformation  episodes  into  a 
fairy-mistress  story,  but  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  used 
a  story  in  which  the  fairy  mistress's  transformation  and  re- 
transformation  already  existed.  This  story,  I  believe,  developed 
from  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  in  which  an  other-world  being 
seeks  a  human  lover  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  appears 
as  an  animal. 

Generally  speaking,  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  is  one  in 
which  an  other- world  being  seeks  the  love  of  a  mortal.  The  two 
live  happily  together  for  some  time,  but  eventually,  because  of 
some  incident  related  to  the  difference  in  their  natures,  they 
must  separate.  In  the  stories  especially  relevant  to  Thomas,  the 
other-world  being  imposes,  as  a  condition  of  his  union  with  the 
mortal  woman,  certain  taboos.  The  mortal  is  not  to  see  or  re- 
veal some  form  that  the  other-world  being  periodically  assumes, 
or  perhaps  not  to  see  him  at  all,  and  not  to  reveal  his  nature. 
The  mortal  unquestionably  accepts  this  unusual  arrangement, 
but  finally,  her  good  intentions  overcome  by  curiosity  or  sus- 
picious relatives,  she  violates  the  taboo  and  her  lover  is  com- 
pelled to  leave.  If,  as  often  happens,  he  has  supplied  the  mortal 
with  a  castle  and  other  luxuries,  all  these  disappear  as  well. 
Only  after  a  difficult  quest,  if  at  all,  is  the  mortal  able  to 
achieve  a  reunion  with  the  other-world  being.  Frequently  a 
body  of  water  (the  barrier  to  the  other  world)  must  be  nego- 
tiated during  this  quest;  or  water  may  be  used  to  transform 
the  mysterious  lover.1 

In  most  Cupid  and  Psyche  tales  the  other-world  being  is  an 
animal,   or  a  human   being  enchanted   into   an   animal,   who 

1  J.  W.  Beach,  "The  Loathly  Lady:  A  Study  in  the  Popular  Elements  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  (Unpublished  Harvard  Ph.D.  dissertation,  1907) ,  chap,  i, 
p.  17;  D.  D.  Griffith,  The  Origin  of  the  Griselda  Story  (Seattle,  Washington, 
1931)  >  PP-  23-45;  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  "Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  IV  (1878)  ,  1008-09;  J-  A-  MacCulloch,  The  Childhood  of  Fiction  (Lon- 
don, 1905)  ,  chap,  xii,  pp.  325-49;  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as  related  by 
Apuleius,  ed.  L.  C.  Purser    (London,  1910)  ,  pp.  xli-li. 
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intermittently  assumes  human  form.2  In  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
tales  proper  the  other-world  being  is  male,  and  if  he  is  alter- 
nately animal  and  human,  his  human  form  is  assumed  during 
his  nightly  visits  to  his  mortal  mistress  or  wife.  It  is  this  human 
form  that  the  mortal  is  forbidden  to  see  or  reveal.  In  some 
Cupid  and  Psyche  stories  the  other-world  being  is  a  woman. 
The  tales  are  sometimes  called  "Melusina  tales,"3  although, 
more  specifically,  the  Melusina  story  is  the  one  that  has  been 
named  for  the  Countess  of  Lusignan.  In  this  story  the  other- 
world  female  periodically  becomes  a  serpent.  In  order  to  con- 
ceal her  serpent  form,  she  forbids  her  mortal  husband  to  see 
her  naked  or  at  a  certain  time,  which  of  course  is  the  time  of 
her  transformation.  This  variant  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  we  shall 
see,  is  useful  in  tracing  the  development  of  Thomas. 

The  origins  of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  tale  are,  of  course, 
obscure  and  fortunately  need  not  be  decided  upon  in  this  study. 
Certain  historical  ingredients,  however,  should  be  suggested. 
Evidently  this  story,  or  at  least  certain  forms  of  it,  has  been 
developed  from  or  influenced  by  primitive  tales  of  an  animal 
mated  with  a  human  being.  Beach  traces  this  type  of  story  to 
"the  widespread  savage  idea  of  the  love-visits  of  an  animal  to 
a  human  being.  For  esthetic  or  rational  reasons,  the  animal 
is  generally  thought  of,  among  savages,  as  putting  off  the  beast 
form  in  its  cohabitation  with  the  human  .  .  .  ."4  Perhaps  because 
of  actual  marriage  taboos  among  savages— such  as  not  permitting 
the  husband  to  see  the  bride  unveiled  until  after  the  birth  of 
a  child— the  story  came  to  include  a  warning  that  the  mortal 
should  not  see  the  animal  lover  or  reveal  his  human  form.5 

According  to  Frazer,  both  the  animal  form  and  the  taboo 
may  be  traced  to  totemism,  which  is  the  belief  that  certain 
families  are  related  to  certain  species  of  animals.  These  stories, 
Frazer  points  out,  probably  go  back  to  the  actual  marriages 


2  See  The  Brown  Bear  of  Noroway,  Prince  Wolf,  The  White  Hound  of  the 
Mountain,   The   Great  Bull  of  Irvaig,   The  Black  Dog,      The   White   Bear,   etc. 

(Griffith,   pp.    53-63    and   notes;    W.    A.    Clouston,    Popular    Tales   and    Fictions 
[Edinburgh,   1887],  I,  206-14;   MacCulloch,  pp.   253-78,  327-28.) 

3  Griffith,  p.  23.  See  also  Clouston,  I,  212;  Thomas  Frederick  Crane,  Italian 
Popular  Tales  (London,  1885),  pp.  1,  7;  MacCulloch,  pp.  328-32;  Ralston,  pp. 
1003-06. 

4  Beach,  chap,  xvii,  pp.  3-4. 

5  Ibid.,  chap,  v,  p.  47. 
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of  couples  supposedly  related  to  different  animals  and  there- 
fore practicing  different  totemic  taboos.  When  his  tribal  animal 
has  somehow  been  affronted  by  his  mate,  the  offended  husband 
(or  wife)  would  return  to  his  "native  clan  of  fish-people,  or 
what  not."  As  such  stories  were  repeated,  no  longer  as  explana- 
tions of  old  customs,  but  for  entertainment,  the  offended  wife 
or  husband  would  be  identified  with  the  totem  of  his  tribe, 
and  eventually  "the  animal  .  .  .  might  drop  the  character  of 
a  beast  to  assume  that  of  a  fairy."6 

When  the  supernatural  visitor  remains  an  animal,  as  he 
often  does,  he  is  a  rather  special  animal.  Evidently,  as  the  union 
with  a  beast,  even  a  transformable  one,  came  to  be  considered 
repulsive  or  at  least  too  improbable,  the  animal  nature  was 
modified.  In  some  stories  the  lover  is  born  an  animal,  but  in 
others  the  animal  form  results  from  a  spell  or  is  adopted  for 
rapid  travel  or  disguise.  As  a  means  of  changing  the  animal's 
form,  cohabitation  may  be  replaced  by  marriage  or,  as  in  the 
fier-baiser  tales,  simply  a  kiss;7  and  the  animal  form  may  be- 
come a  temporary  state  permanently  changed  by  contact  with 
the  mortal.  Sometimes  the  lover  who  imposes  conditions  ap- 
pears as  a  god  (as  in  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  of  Apuleius) ,  a 
fairy  (as  in  Partonope  of  Blois)  ,  a  mortal  of  exalted  rank  (as 
in  the  "Clerk's  Tale") ,  or  a  loathsome  hag  (as  in  the  sov- 
ereignty stories  and  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale")  ;  but,  especially 
in  the  loathly-lady  stories,  vestiges  of  the  beast  are  likely  to 
remain. 

Whatever  their  form,  the  central  characters  of  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche  tale  must  be  two-sided  creatures,  and  their  two- 
sidedness  helps  explain  the  persistence  of  this  type  of  story 
and  its  assimilation  of  certain  other  materials.  The  super- 
natural hero  or  heroine  necessarily  belongs  to  two  orders  of 
nature,  which  may  be  represented  by  forms  animal  and  human, 
ugly  and  beautiful,  evil  and  good.  The  mortal  lover  also  has 
contrasting  qualities:  those  of  sin  and  atonement;  having  vio- 
lated some  relatively  mild  prohibition,  the  mortal  must  atone 

6  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Part  III:  The  Dying  God  (3rd  ed.;  Lon- 
don, 1911),  pp.  129-31.  See  also  MacCulloch,  p.  331. 

7  See  William  Henry  Schofield,  Studies  on  the  Libeaus  Desconus  (Boston, 
ig95)  >  PP-  51-52. 
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by  fulfilling  a  difficult  set  of  conditions.  Regarding  the  taboo 
in  fairy  stories,  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien  has  written: 

Even  where  a  prohibition  in  a  fairy  story  is  guessed  to  be  derived 
from  some  taboo  once  practised  long  ago,  it  has  probably  been 
preserved  in  the  later  stages  of  the  tale's  history  because  of  the 
great  mythical  significance  of  prohibition.  A  sense  of  that  signifi- 
cance may  indeed  have  lain  behind  some  of  the  taboos  themselves. 
Thou  shalt  not— or  else  thou  shalt  depart  beggared  into  endless 
regret.  .  .  .  The  Locked  Door  stands  as  an  eternal  Temptation.8 

In  the  loathly-lady  stories  not  only  the  taboo  but  also  the 
duality  of  the  lady  and  her  lover  provides  this  kind  of  mythical 
significance.  Probably  the  type  has  persisted  because  experi- 
ence repeatedly  vouches  for  its  truth.  Human  beings  cannot 
isolate  the  beautiful  or  the  good  but  find  it  joined,  in  time  at 
least  if  not  in  space  as  well,  with  its  opposite;  and  having  found 
themselves  ugly  and  evil,  they  continually  take  pains  to  prove 
themselves  otherwise. 

At  any  rate,  the  story  was  interesting  enough  for  writers 
to  find  various  equivocal  creatures— gods,  noblemen,  trans- 
formed hags,  and  fairy  mistresses— capable  of  dramatizing  the 
two-sidedness  of  the  visiting  lover.  Of  these  the  loathly  lady 
and  the  fairy  mistress  are  most  relevant  to  a  study  of  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune.  Perhaps  at  one  time  the  sex  of  the  other-world 
being  depended  on  whether  a  tribe  recognized  the  mother- 
right  or  the  father-right;9  but  since  the  mother-right  seems  to 
have  been  a  method  of  indicating  group  membership  or  family 
relationship  rather  than  a  matter  of  domestic  authority,10  the 
sex  of  the  principal  character  may  have  been  determined  simply 
by  the  story-teller's  wish  to  interest  his  audience  or  perhaps  by 
the  actual  incidents  of  the  kind  described  by  Frazer.11  When 
the  other-world  being  became  a  woman,  certain  other  materials, 
apparently,  were  more  readily  assimilated. 

The  loathly  lady  has  been  linked  with  primitive  menstrual 

8  "On  Fairy  Stories,"  Essays  Presented  to  Charles  Williams    (London,   1947), 

P-  57- 

9  Josef  Kohler,  Der  Ursprung  der  Melusinesage    (Leipzig,   1895),  pp.  56-59. 

10  Ernest  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose  (London,  1902)  ,  pp.  369-70;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Part  IV:  Adonis  Attis  Osiris  (3rd  ed.;  London,  1914)  , 
II,  208-09,  209,  n.;  Griffith,  p.  23,  n.  1. 

11  See  above,  pp.  29-30. 
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and  lying-in  taboos.12  Among  primitive  peoples  the  seclusion 
of  a  menstruating  woman  implied  a  temporary  loss  of  her 
humanity  and  even  the  possession  of  supernatural  (and  usually 
evil)  powers.  As  in  many  animal-transformation  stories,  the 
change  is  intermittent.  Only  after  a  purification  ritual,  which 
is  sometimes  climaxed  by  intercourse,  is  she  considered  to  have 
regained  her  normal  condition.13  These  customs  suggest  the  un- 
pleasant form  periodically  assumed,  the  compulsion  to  find  a 
lover,  and  the  disenchantment  by  physical  contact  usually  found 
in  loathly-lady  stories.  ".  .  .  Women  in  childbed  [according 
to  Frazer]  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  which 
would  infect  any  person  or  thing  they  might  touch;  hence  they 
are  put  into  quarantine  until,  with  the  recovery  of  their  health 
and  strength,  the  imaginary  danger  has  passed  away."  Again  a 
purification  ritual  is  required.14  Frazer  does  not  mention  the 
subsequent  intercourse,  but  it  may  possibly  be  symbolized  by 
the  ritual  he  describes;  and,  to  be  sure,  intercourse  would  not 
take  place  until  purification  was  considered  complete.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  characterization  of  the  loathly  lady  in  the  Cupid 
and  Psyche  pattern  may  owe  something  to  the  menstrual  and 
lying-in  taboos. 

An  inescapable  connection  with  the  evil  or  the  ugly,  which 
on  occasion  replaces  the  good  or  the  pleasant,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  fairy-mistress  story  as  well,  and  would  facilitate  com- 
bination with  elements  from  an  animal-transformation  story. 
For  all  of  her  beauty  and  condescension,  a  fay  has  infernal  con- 
nections that  make  some  disturbing  demands  of  her  and  of 
those  mortals  who  have  taken  up  with  her.  One  tradition  con- 
sidered fairies  to  possess  a  nature  midway  between  heaven  and 
hell.15  Sir  Walter  Scott  explains  that  the  fairy  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  by  Scandinavian  superstition  had  many  admirable 
qualities  but  that  Christian  doctrine  classified  all  such  creatures 
as  devils.  Among  the  people,  however,  fairies  often  managed 
to  keep  a  ''good  character  in  opposition  to  the  received  opinion 

12  Ananda    K.    Coomaraswamy,    "On    the    Loathly    Bride,"    Speculum,    XX 
(1945)  ,  97-98.   Cf.   R.   S.   Loomis,   Celtic  Myth   and   Arthurian   Romance    (New 

York,  1927)  ,  p.  301. 

13  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  Part  II:  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the 
Soul   (3rd  ed.;  London,  1911),  pp.  145-55. 

14  Ibid.,  pp.  147-50. 

is  Minor  White  Latham,  The  Elizabethan  Fairies    (New  York,  1930),  p.  36. 
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of  the  church."16  A  seventeenth-century  fairy  appeared  to  be 
"some  creature  of  a  middle  Nature,  and  no  evil  spirit,  both 
because  it  was  such  a  sportful  and  mannerly  creature  .  .  . 
[and]  also  .  .  .  because  it  denied  that  it  was  a  Devil,  and 
professed  that  it  hoped  to  be  saved  by  Christ."17  By  her  nature, 
then,  a  fairy  might  have  evil  auspices,  although  she  could  also 
have  the  best  intentions  of  living  them  down. 

As  Beach  has  shown  in  his  analysis  of  Partonope  of  Blois 
and  similar  tales,  the  story  of  a  fairy  mistress  and  her  mortal 
lover  frequently  attracted  elements  of  the  animal-transforma- 
tion story,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  other  way  around.18  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  original, 
uncombined  forms  of  the  fairy  mistress  and  the  transformed 
animal.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  fairies— like  loathly  ladies 
—are  of  totemic  descent  or  kinship.19  The  fairy  woman  or 
Banshi,  who  according  to  J.  G.  Campbell  is  the  original  of 
Thomas's  elfin  queen,  often  displayed  unpleasant  characteristics 
some  of  which  certainly  suggest  an  animal:  "extraordinary 
voracity  (a  cow  at  a  meal) ,  a  frightful  front  tooth,  the  entire 
want  of  a  nostril,  a  web-foot,  preternaturally  long  breasts,  etc."20 
Therefore,  in  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  with  a  fairy-mistress 
heroine,  numerous  influences  may  have  contributed  to  the 
two-sidedness  of  the  transformed  creature,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  successive  rationalizers  should  have  had  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  her  duality.21 

The  story  of  Melusina,  which  contains  interesting  parallels 
to  Thomas,  shows  the  assimilation  of  fairy-mistress  materials 
into  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  pattern.  An  early  version,  before  the 
story  was  associated  with  the  name  of  Melusina,  appears  in 
Gervase  of  Tilbury: 

16  Minstrelsy    (1931),   pp.   288-312,   318-19. 

17  Latham,  p.  47.  See  also  Leland  L.  Duncan,  "Fairy  Beliefs  and  Other  Folk- 
lore Notes  from  County  Leitrim,"  Folk-Lore,  VII    (1896)  ,  162. 

18  Chap,  vii,  p.  20;  Partonope  of  Blois,  ed.  A.  T.  Bodtker  (EETS,  Extra  Series, 
No.  109,  1912)  . 

19  Spence,  British  Fairy  Origins,  pp.  156-61. 

20  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1900), 
pp.  15,  45-46.  See  also  Lewis  Spence,  The  Fairy  Tradition  in  Britain  (London, 
1948)  ,  pp.  99-100. 

21  For  the  attraction  between  two  kinds  of  evil,  see  R.  S.  Loomis,  Arthurian 
Tradition  and  Chretien  de  Troyes    (New  York,  1949),  pp.  415-17. 
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Raymond,  the  lord  of  a  certain  castle  a  few  miles  from  Aix  in  Prov- 
ence, riding  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  unexpectedly  met  an 
unknown  lady  of  rare  beauty,  also  alone,  riding  on  a  splendidly 
caparisoned  palfrey.  On  his  saluting  her  she  replied,  addressing  him 
by  name.  Astonished  at  this,  but  encouraged,  he  made  improper 
overtures  to  her;  to  which  she  declined  to  assent,  intimating,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  unabashed  way,  that  she  would  marry  him 
if  he  liked.  He  agreed  to  this;  but  the  lady  imposed  a  further 
condition,  namely,  that  he  should  never  see  her  naked;  for  if  once 
he  did  so,  all  the  prosperity  and  all  the  happiness  with  which  he 
was  about,  to  be  blessed  would  depart,  and  he  would  be  left  to  drag 
out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  wretchedness.  On  these  terms  they  were 
married;  and  every  earthly  felicity  followed,— wealth,  renown,  bodily 
strength,  the  love  of  his  fellow  men,  and  children— boys  and  girls— 
of  greatest  beauty.  But  one  day  his  lady  was  bathing  in  the  bed- 
room, when  he  came  in  from  hunting  and  fowling,  laden  with 
partridges  and  other  game.  While  food  was  being  prepared  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  and  see  her  in  her  bath.  So 
many  years  had  he  enjoyed  unalloyed  prosperity  that,  if  there  ever 
were  any  force  in  her  threat,  he  deemed  it  had  long  since  passed 
away.  Deaf  to  his  wife's  pleadings,  he  tore  away  the  curtain  from 
the  bath  and  beheld  her  naked;  but  only  for  an  instant,  for  she 
was  forthwith  changed  into  a  serpent,  and,  putting  her  head  under 
the  water,  she  disappeared.  Nor  ever  was  she  seen  again;  but  some- 
times in  the  darkness  of  night  the  nurses  would  hear  her  busy  with 
a  mother's  care  for  her  little  children.22 

In  1382-94  Jean  d'Arras  wrote  the  romance  of  Melusine 
using  documents  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  but  add- 
ing much  of  his  own,  to  provide  the  house  of  Lusignan  with  a 
fabulous  ancestress.23  Jean's  version  was  translated  into  English 
about  1500  in  the  prose  romance  of  Melusine. 24  A  rather  differ- 
ent version  appears  in  an  English  verse  romance,  translated 
from  a  fifteenth  century  French  MS.,  called  The  Romans  of 
Partenay,  or  of  Lusignen.25  Each  of  these  versions  provides  an 

22  Hartland's  summary  (pp.  272-73)  .  For  the  Latin  see  Des  Gervasius  von  Til- 
bury Otia  Imperialia,  ed.  Felix  Liebrecht,  (Hannover,  1856)  ,  I,  cap.  xv,  pp.  4-5; 
or  Louis  Stouff,  Essai  sur  Melusine    (Paris,  1930)  ,  pp.  155-56.  See  also  pp.  52-54. 

23  Jean  d'Arras,  Melusine,  Roman  du  XIVe  Siecle,  ed.  L.  Stouff  (Dijon,  1932)  . 
For  Jean's  sources,  see  Stouff,  Essai  sur  Melusine. 

24  Ed.  A.  K.  Donald    (EETS,  Extra  Series,  No.  68,  1895)  . 

25  Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat    (EETS,  No.  22,   1866)  . 
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account  of  Melusina's  parents  which  is  evidently  just  another 
version  of  Melusina's  story: 

Elinas,  King  of  Albania,  to  divert  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
wife,  amused  himself  with  hunting.  One  day,  at  the  chase,  he  went 
to  a  fountain  to  quench  his  thirst:  as  he  approached  it  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  woman  singing,  and  on  coming  to  it  he  found  there 
the  beautiful  Fay  Pressina. 

After  some  time  the  Fay  bestowed  her  hand  upon  him,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  never  visit  her  at  the  time  of  her 
lying-in.  She  had  three  daughters  at  a  birth:  Melusina,  Melior,  and 
Palatrina.  [Hearing  the  good  news  and  forgetting  his  promise,  the 
king  ran]  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  and  entered  as  she  was 
bathing  her  daughters.  Pressina,  on  seeing  him,  cried  out  that  he 
had  broken  his  word,  and  she  must  depart;  and  taking  up  her 
three  daughters,  she  disappeared. 

[Fifteen  years  later,  Melusina  and  her  sisters  decided  to  punish 
their  father  for  driving  them  from  Albania.]  .  .  .  They  took 
the  king  and  all  his  wealth,  and,  by  a  charm,  inclosed  him  in  a 
high  mountain.  .  .  .  On  telling  their  mother  what  they  had 
done,  she,  to  punish  them  for  the  unnatural  action,  condemned 
Melusina  to  become  every  Saturday  a  serpent,  from  the  waist  down- 
wards, till  she  should  meet  a  man  who  would  marry  her  under 
the  condition  of  never  seeing  her  on  a  Saturday,  and  should  keep 
his  promise.  She  inflicted  other  judgments  on  her  two  sisters.  .  .  .26 

The  story  recommences  with  Melusina  wandering  about 
the  world  looking  for  a  man  to  release  her  from  her  mother's 
sentence.  Encountering  Raymond,  who  of  course  has  been  out 
hunting,  Melusina  enables  him  to  conceal  his  responsibility 
for  an  accidental  murder  and  asks  him  to  swear  two  things:  to 
marry  her  and  never  to  try  to  see  her  on  Saturdays.  Their  mar- 
riage is  generally  happy  but  marred  by  the  deformity  of  their 
children,  evidently  the  unforeseen  result  of  Pressina's  curse.27 


26  Summary  from  Thomas  Keightly,  Fairy  Mythology  (London,  1910),  pp. 
480-81. 

27  In  discussing  the  sovereignty  stories,  Olrik  points  out  a  difference  between 
Celtic-English  myths  and  the  Helgi  story.  In  the  former,  "the  love  affairs  with  a 
strange  woman  opens  [sic]  up  a  fortunate  career  for  the  hero;  in  Scandinavian 
lore,  her  embrace  becomes  the  origin  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  race."  (Axel 
Olrik,  The  Heroic  Legends  of  Denmark,  trans.  L.  M.  Hollander  [New  York,  1919], 
p.  292)  .  Like  Skuld,  the  daughter  of  Helgi  and  his  supernatural  mistress, 
Melusina's  children  are  troublesome;  but  in  the  long  run  Raymond's  marriage 
with  Melusina  turns  out  well  for  the  house  of  Lusignan. 
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But  Raymond,  prompted  by  his  busybody  of  a  brother,  begins 
to  suspect  Melusina  of  unfaithfulness  during  her  periods  of 
seclusion.  Finally,  one  Saturday,  he  peeks  through  a  hole  made 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  only  to  discover  that  in  her  bath 
Melusina  is  a  serpent  from  the  waist  down.  He  repents  his 
rashness,  however,  and  no  harm  seems  to  have  been  done.  But 
apparently  Raymond  has  made  another  promise:  not  to  reveal 
his  wife's  nature  (which,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  known 
at  the  time  of  his  promise)  ;  and  it  is  when,  angered  by  crimes 
of  his  son  Geoffrey  of  the  Great  Tooth,  he  breaks  this  promise 
and  calls  Melusina  "serpent"  that  he  loses  her.  After  prophesy- 
ing certain  events  in  the  family,  Melusina  becomes  permanently 
a  serpent  and,  with  horrible  wails,  flies  out  of  the  window  and 
out  of  Raymond's  life  forever.  She  returns  at  night,  however, 
to  care  for  her  children.  Both  Raymond  and  Geoffrey  make 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  to  seek  atonement:  Raymond  because 
"he  was  forsworne  ayenst  god  and  Melusyne  hys  wyf,"28 
Geoffrey  for  burning  up  his  brother  Fromont  and  the  other 
monks  in  the  abbey  at  Maillezais.  Raymond  ends  his  days  as 
a  hermit;  Geoffrey  rebuilds  the  abbey. 

What  would  seem  to  be  another  version  of  the  story— and 
one  representing  in  some  respects  a  less  degenerate  stage- 
is  the  tale  of  Henno  cum  dentibus.  Since  Henno  seems  to  share 
Geoffrey's  deformity,  apparently  father  and  son  have  been  con- 
fused. Henno  finds  the  loveliest  of  girls  in  a  leafy  grove  by  the 
Norman  coast,  where  her  father's  ship  has  been  driven  by  a 
storm.  Henno  addresses  her,  wondering  whether  she  is  mortal 
or  divine.  He  takes  her  home,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  also 
a  survivor  of  the  shipwreck.  Henno  marries  the  girl,  who  bears 
him  children.  She  seems  pious  enough  but  shuns  the  sprin- 
kling of  holy  water  and  the  consummation  of  the  mass.  Sus- 
picious, Henno's  mother  watches  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  sees  her  daughter-in-law  and  the  maid  change  into  dragons 
while  taking  a  bath  and  then  resume  their  human  forms.  Ac- 
companied by  a  priest,  Henno  and  his  mother  seize  the  two 
women  and  sprinkle  them  with  holy  water.  "With  a  sudden 

28  Melusine    (EETS)  ,  p.  334. 
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bound  the  demons  [pass]  through  the  roof,  and  with  a  great 
shriek  [leave]  their  long-cherished  abode."29 

Here  the  serpent-lady  is  clearly  a  devil,  rather  than  the 
good  lady  who  mothered  the  house  of  Lusignan.  There  are 
indications,  also,  that  a  fiend  lies  somewhere  back  of  the 
portrait  of  Melusina.  Melusina's  children  are  all  born  with 
deformities;  and  just  after  Raymond  has  seen  Melusina  as  a 
half-serpent  in  her  bath,  he  prays: 

God  me  ward  and  kepe  fro  werk  diabolike, 
And  stedfaste  me  hold  in  feith  catholike.30 

But  Melusina's  goodness  and  piety  are  always  stressed;  and,  it 
is  clear,  Raymond  considers  that  his  sin  lay  in  breaking  his 
word  to  Melusina,  not  in  his  marriage  to  her.  It  would  look 
as  though  the  animal  in  an  early  version  had  become  a  fiend 
who  in  turn  became  the  pious  matriarch  of  a  flourishing  house. 
MacCulloch31  cites  a  Kafir  story  of  a  man  whose  wife 

was  miraculously  born,  and  was  never  to  appear  in  daytime.  Her 
father-in-law  sent  her  to  fetch  water,  with  the  result  that  she  was 
detained  by  the  water-spirit.  Her  voice  was  heard  telling  what  had 
happened,  and  at  night  her  child  was  taken  down  to  the  river  to 
nurse.  The  mother  came  out  and  suckled  the  child,  forbidding  the 
nurse  to  tell  what  she  had  seen.  At  last  all  was  found  out;  the 
husband  drew  his  wife  home;  the  river  followed  and  recaptured  her. 
She  was  only  finally  recovered  by  her  parents  sacrificing  an  ox  to 
the  river,  in  accordance  with  her  own  directions. 

This  story  resembles  Melusine  in  the  heroine's  periodical  se- 
clusion, the  husband's  meddlesome  relative,  the  departure  of 
the  lady  when  the  taboo  has  been  violated,  her  continued  solici- 
tude for  the  children,  and  the  required  atonement.  But  here 
atonement  is  climaxed  by  reunion.  In  Gervase's  story,  both 
atonement  and  reunion  are  missing,  and  in  Melusine  Raymond 
atones  but  does  not  regain  his  wife.  The  Kafir  story,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  of  Melusine  to  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 

29  Master  Walter  Map's  Book  De  Nugis  Curialium  (Courtiers'  Trifles), 
trans.  F.  Tupper  and  M.  B.  Ogle  (New  York,  1924) ,  pp.  218-20.  For  the  Latin  see 
De  nugis  curialium,  ed.  M.  R.  James  (Oxford,  1914)  ,  Dis.  IV,  cap.  ix,  pp.  174-76. 
Cited  in  Patch,  p.  233. 

30  Romans  of  Partenay,  p.  123,  lines  3499-3500. 

31  P.  46. 
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tale,  suggests  that  both  atonement  and  reunion  were  originally 
included  in  the  serpent-lady  story. 

Both  Melusine  and  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  deal  with 
a  mortal  joined  to  a  being  of  another  order  (god,  fiend,  or 
beast)  and  the  eventual  separation  of  the  two.  Both  include 
intermittent  transformation,  the  violation  of  some  taboo,  the 
separation,  and  the  atonement.  The  main  differences,  apart  from 
the  failure  of  the  lovers  to  be  reunited  in  Melusine,  are 
(1)  Melusina  is  a  woman  (whereas  the  preternatural  being  in 
a  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  is  usually  male) ,  (2)  the  intermittent 
transformation  is  not  caused  by  love  visits,  and  (3)  Melusina 
wishes  to  conceal  her  preternatural  form,  rather  than  her 
human  one.  The  first  difference— the  change  in  the  sex  of  the 
principal  character— would  account  for  the  other  two  differ- 
ences. Melusina's  reluctance  to  reveal  her  animal  form  (and 
the  association  of  that  form  with  evil)  plus  the  periodicity 
of  her  seclusion  clearly  suggests  the  menstrual  taboo,  a  sugges- 
tion strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  very  similar  lying-in  taboo 
in  the  Pressina  episode.  It  would  look  as  if  a  menstrual  taboo 
and  an  animal-transformation  story  had  been  combined  (if, 
indeed,  they  were  ever  separate) ,  the  latter,  because  the  chief 
character  has  become  a  woman,  attracting  similar  features  of  the 
former.32 

Thomas  seems  to  be  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  type  of  story 
which  has  evolved,  in  some  respects,  like  the  story  of  Melusina. 
The  Cupid  and  Psyche  pattern  may  be  readily  traced.  In  the 
first  place,  Thomas's  lady,  when  she  has  lost  her  beauty,  shows 
animal  characteristics:  specifically,  those  of  a  snake.  Not  only 
do  her  sparkling  eyes  become  dull  like  a  snake's,  but  her  body 
becomes  vari-colored  and  metallic  hued:  "And  all  hir  body 
lyke  the  lede"  (line  136)  .33  Secondly,  Cupid  was  eager  for  the 
love  of  Psyche,  and  in  some  story  antecedent  to  Thomas,  the 
serpent-lady  evidently  had  similar  desires.  Thomas's  lady,  who 
is  a  distinctly  pious  fairy,  knows  better  than  to  lie  with  Thomas, 
but  the  story  requires  her  acquiescence.   She  is  less  forward 

32  Cf.  John  Revell  Reinhard,  The  Survival  of  Geis  in  Medieval  Romance 
(Halle  A.  S.,  1933) ,  pp.  266,  273. 

33  For  similar  ophidian  characteristics  in  Cristabel  see  Arthur  H.  Nether- 
cott,  The  Road  to  Tryermaine    (Chicago,  1939)  ,  pp.  108-09. 
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than  some  other  loathly  ladies,  but  she  really  does  not  hesitate 
very  long.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  intermittent  change: 
the  lady  is  beautiful,  then  ugly,  then  beautiful  again.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  sight  taboo  and  its  violation  are  at  least  sug- 
gested. Unpleasant  things  begin  to  happen  when  Thomas  has 
seen  the  lady  with  "alle  [hir]  riche  clothynge  .  .  .  a-waye" 
(line  133)  .  (Or  the  disappearance  of  the  rich  clothing  may 
have  replaced  the  disappearance  of  the  animal's  fine  castle.) 
The  revelation  taboo  may  possibly  have  survived  in  Thomas's 
agreement  to  speak  only  when  spoken  to.  In  the  fifth  place,  a 
journey  follows  the  violation  of  the  sight  taboo,  although,  un- 
like the  Psyche  and  her  lover  (but  like  the  fairy-mistress  and 
her  mortal  lover) ,  Thomas  and  his  lady  are  not  at  this  time 
separated.  A  sixth  resemblance  is  that  the  journey  takes 
Thomas  and  his  lady  through  a  body  of  water.  In  the  seventh 
place,  the  mortal  unquestioningly  accepts  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  lady  and  her  other-world  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  resemblances  to  the  basic  Cupid  and 
Psyche  story,  Thomas  includes  certain  specific  parallels  to  the 
story  of  Melusina  (especially  as  found  in  the  Romans  of  Par- 
tenay) ,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  stories  will  suggest  how 
Thomas  developed  from  a  tale  of  animal  transformation.  With 
respect  to  the  initial  encounter,  the  two  stories  are  strikingly 
parallel.  In  both,  hunting  is  connected  with  the  meeting  of  a 
mortal  and  a  fay.  Both  fays  address  the  hero  by  name.  Both 
Thomas  and  Gervase's  Raymond  make  "improper  overtures." 
Both  fays  have  Christian  resemblances  or  proclivities.  Thomas's 
lady  is  mistaken  for  the  Virgin;  later  she  gives  Thomas  some 
pious  warnings.  Pressina's  voice  is  like  an  angel's,34  and  the 
serpent  Melusina  appears  to  be  above  earthly  evil: 

For  of  so  fair  A  swete  creature 

Approcheth  non  ille,  but  ay  al  goodnesse; 
Fro  you  may  noght  come  but  good  auenture, 
I  beleue  noght  that  terrene  boody  sothlesse 
Of  lusty  beute  may  haue  such  richesse, 
So  moche  of  swetnesse,  so  moche  of  connyng 
As  in  your  gentil  body  is  beryng.35 


34  Melusine    (EETS)  ,  p.  7. 

35  Romans  of  Partenay,  p.  21,  lines  414-20. 
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Elsewhere  she  is  called  "angell-lyke."36  She  assures  Raymond 
that  she  believes  and  holds  every  article  of  "the  holy  feith 
catholike."37  Nevertheless,  for  all  her  angelic  appearance  and 
piety,  the  lady  in  each  story  is  something  of  a  wanton.  Thomas's 
fay,  after  a  brief  protest,  lies  with  Thomas  seven  times;  while 
Melusina  quickly  asks  Raymond  to  marry  her  (the  compulsion 
of  her  mother's  curse  does  not  appear  in  the  earliest  version) . 
Each  lady  exacts  a  promise  from  the  mortal.  Each,  when  seen 
naked,  exhibits  ophidian  characteristics  which  are  similar.  Mel- 
usina's  serpent  tail  is  blue  and  silver  or  blue  and  white,38 
and  in  two  of  the  MSS.  of  Thomas  the  hideous  lady's  colors 
are  not  only  black,  gray,  and  leaden  but  blue  as  well.39  In 
Thomas  and  Gervase's  tale  the  unpleasant  transformation  is 
followed  by  immersion  in  water,  and  in  the  other  versions 
Melusina's  serpent  form  is  associated  with  her  bath.  From 
this  point  the  stories  diverge,  but  there  are  the  further  parallels 
of  atonement  and  prophecy.  Some  of  the  resemblances  between 
the  two  stories  (the  encounter  while  hunting,  calling  the  hero 
by  name,  the  mistake  for  the  Virgin)  are  the  usual  parapher- 
nalia of  the  fairy-mistress  story,  but  they  are  useful  in  showing 
the  identification  of  the  serpent  lady  with  the  fairy-mistress, 
a  feature  of  some  importance  in  tracing  the  development  of 
Thomas. 

The  two  stories  also  show  similarities  in  the  direction  of 
rationalization.  In  both,  the  transformed  creature  has  become 
a  fay,  her  sex  making  her  susceptible  to  fairy-mistress  additions. 
Her  wantonness  remains  but  is  palliated.  Thomas's  lady  makes 
a  show  of  reluctance  to  lie  with  Thomas;  apparently  she  is 
acting  against  her  better  judgment  and  her  own  will.  Similarly, 

36  Ibid.,  p.  38,  line  938. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  23,  lines  463-64. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  100,  line  2809;  p.  135,  line  3870.  Cf.  Keightly,  p.  482. 

39  Co  "hyr  body  als  bio  as  ony  lede"  (136)  .  In  Ca  "and  alle  hir  body  like  be 
leede"  has  been  crossed  out  and  replaced  by  "\>e  body  bloo  as  beten  lead."  One 
could  hardly,  however,  trace  the  lady's  blueness  to  an  archetypal  Cupid  and  Psyche 
tale.  It  seems  likely  that  Melusina's  serpent  tail  is  silver  and  blue  because  these 
are  the  colors  of  the  house  of  Lusignan.  Blue  is  mentioned  only  in  Ca  among  the 
generally  better  X  texts  of  Thomas  (see  below,  p.  73);  but  the  use  of  bio  in  Co  and 
Ca  is  not  surprising:  as  in  "black  and  blue"  it  seems  to  mean  "livid,  leaden-col- 
oured, as  the  skin  becomes  after  a  blow"  (NED).  Blue,  although  regarded  as  a 
lucky  color,  is  not  one  frequently  associated  with  fairies  (Wimberly,  p.  178)  ;  gray 
is  more  common  (cf.  Tarn  Lin's  "elfin  grey"  and  Scott,  Minstrelsy  [1931],  p.  316 
and  p.  316,  n.) . 
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Melusina  is  forward  in  her  dealings  with  Raymond  because 
she  is  compelled  to  be.  The  pleasing  side  of  each  character  is 
bolstered  up  to  take  off  the  curse— aesthetically  as  well  as  mor- 
ally speaking— of  her  animal  or  fiendish  characteristics.  There- 
fore, like  any  courtly  love  heroine,  she  looks  like  an  angel, 
even  the  Virgin,  and  is  a  good  Catholic  to  boot. 

The  story  of  Melusina,  therefore,  shows  the  combination 
of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  with  certain  fairy-mistress  ma- 
terials like  those  in  Thomas,  while  the  two  heroines— Melusina 
and  Thomas's  lady— seem  to  have  acquired  similar  character- 
istics. 

Another  animal-transformation  story  that  includes  fairy- 
mistress  materials— although  here  the  transformed  animal  is 
not  the  fairy  mistress— is  the  Scottish  ballad  of  Tarn  Lin.40 
Janet— or,  as  she  is  called  in  some  versions,  Lady  Margaret- 
encounters  Tarn  Lin  near  a  rose  tree.  Tarn  immediately  lives 
up  to  his  reputation  of  getting  his  own  way  with  the  ladies. 
When  Janet  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant,  she  is  about  to  eat 
—in  the  several  versions— a  "rose,"  "flowers,"  or  an  "herb" 
pulled  from  a  tree;  but  Tarn  appears  and  warns  her  against 
the  abortion.  He  explains  that  he  is  a  mortal  who  was  taken, 
while  out  hunting,  by  the  "Queen  o'  Fairies"  to  dwell  in  "yon 
green  hill."  But  every  seven  years  the  fairies  must  pay  "a  teind 
to  hell,"  for  which  Tarn,  since  he  is  "fair  and  fu  of  flesh,"  is  a 
likely  candidate.  He  tells  Janet,  therefore,  to  lie  in  wait  when 
the  fairy  folk  ride  by  at  midnight  and  to  pull  him  down  from 
his  "milk-white  steed."  He  will  then  turn  into  several  unpleas- 
ant forms,  including  those  of  an  adder  and  a  snake,  until  she 
immerses  him  in  water  (milk  and  water  in  some  versions) , 
covers  him  with  her  mantle,  or  simply  keeps  on  holding  him 
fast.  Janet  follows  instructions,  and  Tarn  survives  the  ordeal 
naked  but  safely  disenchanted.41 

It  looks  as  though  Tarn  Lin  were  derived  from  a  story  in 
which  an  other-world  being  who  is  sometimes  an  animal  seeks 


40  Child,  I,  335-58.  Versions  A  to  I  are  published  therein. 

41  Nakedness  is  frequently  the  state  in  which  someone  emerges  from  the 
animal  form.  See  Schofield,  Studies  on  the  Libeaus  Desconus,  pp.  51,  207;  and, 
for  explanations  of  this  phenomenon,  Lewis  Spence,  The  Magic  Arts  in  Celtic 
Britain    (London,  1945)  ,  pp.  64-67. 
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the  love  of  a  mortal.  In  the  process  of  rationalization,  the  ani- 
mal form  has  been  attributed  to  enchantment  by  a  fairy  mistress 
whom  the  mortal  has  accompanied  to  the  other  world.  Paral- 
lels to  Thomas  are  obvious:  the  encounter  under  a  tree,  the 
ensuing  intercourse,  Tarn's  meeting  with  the  fairy  queen  while 
hunting,  his  dwelling  with  her  on  a  hill,  the  periodical  teind 
to  hell,  the  white  horse  (in  ballad  versions  A  and  C  the  lady's 
horse  is  white,  although  "dappill  grave"  in  the  romance) ,  the 
prohibition  against  eating  something  growing  on  a  tree,  and 
the  immersion  in  water.  Especially  interesting  are  Tarn's 
ophidian  characteristics:  Tarn  becomes  not  only  an  "adder 
and  a  snake,"  but  an  "esk"  (a  newt) ,  an  "eel,"  and  "the  laid- 
liest  worm."  As  these  resemblances  show,  an  animal-trans- 
formation story  was  likely  to  attract  a  good  many  of  the  fairy 
and  other-world  conventions  found  in  Thomas. 

Although  both  Tarn  Lin  and  the  story  of  Melusina  suggest 
how  an  animal-transformation  might  come  to  resemble  Thomas 
in  certain  ways,  the  differences  are  so  marked,  of  course,  that 
neither  of  these  stories  can  be  considered  in  the  direct  line  of 
development.  Of  the  two  the  tale  of  Melusina  is  closer,  but 
there  are  important  differences  from  Thomas:  Thomas's  lady, 
unlike  Melusina,  is  not  periodically  animal.  Instead,  she  loses 
her  beauty  (and  looks  like  an  animal)  after  sexual  intercourse 
and  regains  it  in  another  moment  of  physical  intimacy.  In  this 
respect  Thomas  is  closer  to  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  in 
which  the  other-world  being  is  transformed  during  his  love 
visits.  Furthermore,  unlike  Raymond  and  Melusina,  Thomas 
and  his  lady  are  not  separated  after  the  violation  of  taboo  but 
go  on  an  other- world  journey  together.  This  difference,  which 
is  also  a  difference  from  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  combination  with  a  fairy-mistress  story.  The  next 
two  chapters  will  attempt  to  explain  these  differences  by  analyz- 
ing, first,  the  Irish  and  English  sovereignty  stories  and  then  the 
double  transformation  found  in  The  Knight  and  the  Shep- 
herd's Daughter  and  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale." 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  connection  between  the  animal's  love  visits  and  his 
or  her  transformation  is  preserved  in  stories  of  disenchant- 
ment through  physical  contact.  Often,  as  in  Thomas,  the  trans- 
formation takes  place  not  only  in  a  moment  of  physical  inti- 
macy but  after  the  hero  has  let  the  lady  have  her  own  way. 
Among  these  stories  are  certain  Irish  and  English  stories  which 
often  have  been  grouped  together  because  they  deal  with 
4 'sovereignty"  (although  the  word  does  not  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  both  groups  of  stories)  .  These  stories,  although 
their  development  from  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  differs 
in  several  respects  from  that  of  Thomas,  are  useful  in  explaining 
how  the  lady's  retransformation  originated. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  extant  forms  of  the  loathly-lady  story, 
The  Adventure  of  Daire's  Sons,  the  lady  has  changed  herself 
into  a  hag  in  order  to  test  the  hero's  fitness  for  the  "Sovranty 
of  Erin"  and  recovers  her  beauty  when  he  has  gone  to  bed 
with  her.  In  the  similar  Adventure  of  Eochaidh's  Sons  the  hag's 
ugliness  explicitly  symbolizes  the  difficulties  of  attaining  king- 
ship and  her  beauty  its  eventual  attractiveness.  Niall's  brothers 
shrink  from  kissing  the  hag,  but  when  Niall  embraces  her,  she 
becomes  beautiful  and  reveals  herself  as   "Royal   Rule."1 

The  English  stories  include  King  Henry,  The  Marriage  of 
Sir  Gawain,  The  Weddynge  of  Gawen  and  Dame  Ragnell, 
Gower's  "Tale  of  Florent,"  and  Chaucer's  "Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale."  Very  similar  to  these  five  are  the  Highland  tale  of  The 
Daughter  of  King  Underwaves  and  the  Icelandic  story  of 
Helgi.2  In  all  of  these  stories  the  lady  becomes  beautiful  when 

1  Both  of  these  tales  appear  in  late  fourteenth-century  MSS.  but  evidently 
were  told  at  least  two  centuries  earlier.  For  translations  and  summaries  see 
Arthur  C.  L.  Brown,  The  Origin  of  the  Grail  Legend  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1943)  , 
pp.  210-15;  Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian  Romance,  pp.  296-98;  G.  H. 
Maynadier,  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  (London,  1901)  ,  pp.  25-30;  Reinhard, 
pp.  353-56;  Whitley  Stokes,  "The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,"  The  Academy,  No. 
1042  (1892) ,  p.  399;  The  Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen,  ed.  Laura  Sumner  (North- 
ampton, Mass.,   1924)  ,  pp.  xiv-xv.  See  also  notes  3-5  below. 

2  For  King  Henry  see  Child,  I,  297-300;  Minstrelsy  (1931)  ,  pp.  467-70.  Texts 
of  "Florent"  and  the  Gawain  stories  are  included  in  Sources  and  Analogues, 
pp.  223-64.  See  also  Sumner  and  The  Complete  Works  of  John  Gower,  ed.  G.  C. 
Macaulay    (Oxford,  1901)  ,  II,  74-86.  All  Chaucer  references  will  be  to  Complete 
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she  has  succeeded  in  marrying  or  going  to  bed  with  the  reluc- 
tant hero.  After  a  day's  hunting  King  Henry  is  visited  by  a 
frightful  hag  who  demands  food,  then  a  bed,  then  the  king  as  a 
bedfellow.  She  becomes  beautiful  because,  she  says,  she  has 
been  given  all  her  will.  In  one  version  her  ugliness  has  been 
the  work  of  a  wicked  stepmother,  but  in  the  other  version 
the  stepmother's  curse  is  not  mentioned.  The  stories  of  Helgi 
and  The  Daughter  of  King  Underwaves  are  very  similar  to 
King  Henry.  Helgi's  visitor  has  been  bewitched  by  a  cruel 
stepparent  until  she  might  gain  admittance  to  a  prince's  bed. 
In  The  Daughter  of  King  Underwaves,  as  in  the  Irish  stories, 
the  hero's  brothers  reject  the  hag's  advances,  but  Diarmid 
finally  takes  her  into  his  bed,  where  she  becomes  beautiful. 
Her  former  ugliness  is  not  explained. 

The  other  stories  in  this  group  include  the  question  upon 
which  the  hero's  life  depends.  Florent,  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror, has  killed  the  knight  Branchus,  whose  family  captures 
Florent,  contemplates  revenge,  but  hesitates  simply  to  murder 
the  emperor's  nephew.  Branchus's  grandmother,  therefore, 
tells  Florent  that  his  life  depends  on  his  correctly  answering 
the  question  what  do  women  most  desire.  She  allows  him  a 
specified  interval  for  research.  After  collecting  numerous  an- 
swers, Florent,  while  riding  in  the  forest,  encounters  a  hag 
who  insists  on  stopping  him.  She  offers  to  help  him  if  he  will 
marry  her.  Florent  agrees  and  is  told  that  women  desire  sov- 
ereignty. This,  of  course,  turns  out  to  be  the  right  answer, 
and  the  reluctant  Florent  must  keep  his  bargain.  After  the 
lady  has  been  bathed,  rested,  and  dressed,  she  is  fouler  than 
ever.  In  bed  Florent  turns  away  from  her,  but,  when  she  in- 
sists, he  turns  toward  her  and  finds  that  she  has  become  a 
beautiful  young  girl.  He  tries  to  embrace  her,  but,  she  warns, 
he  must  choose  whether  she  will  be  beautiful  by  day  and 
ugly  by  night  or  ugly  by  day  and  beautiful  at  night.  When 

Works,  ed.  F.  N.  Robinson  (Boston,  1933)  .  The  Daughter  of  King  Underwaves 
appears  in  J.  F.  Campbell,  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  (Paisley  and 
London,  1892),  III,  421-38.  Campbell  notes  that  the  story  was  written  down  in 
i860.  See  also  Child,  I,  297-98;  and  Olrik,  pp.  288-93.  For  Helgi  see  Child,  I,  297; 
Olrik,  pp.  283-88.  This  story,  which  is  part  of  the  Hrolfssaga,  belongs  to  the 
period  1300-1550.  All  of  these  stories  are  summarized  by  Maynadier  and  printed  or 
summarized  in  F.  J.  Furnivall  et  al.  (eds.)  ,  Originals  and  Analogues  (London, 
1888),  pp.  481-524. 
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he  allows  her  to  choose  for  herself,  she  replies  that  she  will 
be  fair  both  day  and  night.  She  is  a  king's  daughter  who  was 
transformed  by  her  stepmother  until  a  perfect  knight  would 
give  her  his  love  and  sovereignty  over  him. 

In  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  a  knight  of  King  Arthur's 
court,  who  has  been  out  hawking,  meets  a  girl,  evidently  a 
peasant,  whom  he  rapes.  The  king  condemns  him  to  death, 
but  the  queen  successfully  intercedes  and  offers  the  knight 
his  life  if,  within  a  year,  he  can  discover  what  women  most 
desire.  While  searching  for  answers,  he  is  accosted  by  an  "olde 
wyf"  who  will  help  him  if  he  will  marry  her.  He  agrees,  and 
she  whispers  the  right  answer  in  his  ear.  The  queen  grants 
the  knight  his  life  when  he  answers  that  women  desire  sov- 
ereignty over  the  men  in  their  lives.  But  he  must  marry  the 
"olde  wyf,"  who  refuses  to  be  bought  off.  In  bed  he  turns 
away,  and,  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  his  ungentlemanly 
conduct,  he  explains  that  she  is  "loothly,"  "oold,"  and  "comen 
of  so  lough  a  kynde."  She  could  amend  all  this,  she  says,  but 
first  she  lectures  the  knight  that  true  "gentillesse  cometh  fro 
God  allone"  and  not  from  worldly  position.  Finally,  when 
she  allows  him  to  choose  whether  she  will  be  ugly  and  faith- 
ful or  beautiful  and  perhaps  faithless,  he  leaves  the  choice  to 
her  and  she  promises  to  be  both  beautiful  and  faithful. 

In  The  Weddynge  of  Sir  Gawen  King  Arthur  is  out  hunt- 
ing when,  separated  from  his  companions,  he  meets  a  "quaynt 
grome"  named  Gromer  Somer  Joure.  Claiming  that  Arthur 
has  given  his  lands  to  Sir  Gawen,  Gromer  is  determined  to 
kill  the  king;  but  Arthur,  who  is  not  equipped  for  combat, 
offers  to  make  amends.  The  best  Gromer  will  do  is  to  give 
Arthur  a  year  to  find  out  what  women  love  most;  failing  a 
correct  answer,  Arthur  will  lose  his  head.  Arthur  and  Gawen, 
whom  the  king  has  told  about  the  bargain,  ride  out  to  find 
the  proper  answer.  After  collecting  many  answers,  Arthur  is 
approached  by  an  ugly  hag,  named  Dame  Ragnell,  who  agrees 
to  help  in  return  for  Gawen  as  a  husband.  Gawen  is  consulted; 
he  agrees;  and  Arthur  gets  the  answer— sovereignty  over  men 
—which  cheats  Gromer  of  his  revenge,  although  Arthur  un- 
successfully tries  all  his  other  answers  first.  Gromer  curses 
Dame  Ragnell,  who  is  his  sister,   for  revealing  the  right  an- 
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swer.  Dame  Ragnell  insists  on  her  reward,  and  despite  Arthur's 
and  Guinevere's  efforts  to  the  contrary,  publicly  celebrates 
her  triumph.  At  the  wedding  feast  her  appetite  is  tremendous 
and  disgusting.  In  bed,  after  they  undress  and  wash,  she  begs 
Gawen  to  kiss  her.  He  immediately  agrees:  "I  wolle  do  more/ 
Then  for  to  kysse,  and  God  before!"  He  turns  toward  her  and 
sees  the  fairest  creature  imaginable.  She  checks  his  ardor  by 
imposing  conditions:  he  must  have  her  either  fair  by  day  and 
ugly  by  night  or  vice  versa.  Allowed  to  choose  for  herself,  she 
tells  him  that  she  will  be  fair  all  the  time.  She  was  trans- 
formed by  a  wicked  stepmother  until  wedded  to  the  best  knight 
and  granted  sovereignty  by  him.  She  promises  always  to  obey 
him.  Gawen  persuades  Arthur  to  forgive  his  new  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Gromer.  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,  although  the  text 
omits  several  passages,  is  evidently  much  the  same  story. 
Arthur's  captor  is  a  "baron."  The  transformed  lady  turns  out 
to  be  a  knight's  daughter  who,  along  with  her  brother  the 
baron,  has  been  bespelled  by  her  stepmother.  In  both  stories, 
since  Gawain  is  the  perfectly  courteous  knight,  the  hero's  un- 
gracious treatment  of  the  hag  has  been  transferred  to  other 
characters.  In  The  Weddynge  it  is  the  king  and  the  queen 
who  are  ashamed  of  Ragnell,  while  in  The  Marriage  it  is  Sir 
Kay  who  treats  the  hag  boorishly.  The  Weddynge  does  not 
mention  that  Gawain  turned  away  in  bed,  although  he  must 
have  in  order  to  turn  toward  the  lady  when  she  asks  for  a  kiss. 

Like  Thomas,  these  stories  seem  to  have  developed  from  a 
Cupid  and  Psyche  tale  in  which  the  other-world  being  is  an 
animal.  The  "Sovranty,"  like  Thomas's  lady,  partakes  of  the 
serpent.  In  the  metrical  Dindsenchas  of  Cam  Mail  the  hag  is 
"one  continuous  belly,  without  ribs,  without  separation."3 
In  the  story  of  Eochaid's  sons  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
hag  has  a  "spiked  tooth-fence  about  her  jaws.  .  .  .  "4  In 
the  version  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  she  has  "a  wrinkled 
and  a  freckled  belly,  variously  unwholesome,"  and,  like 
Thomas's  lady's,   her  eyes  are  dull:    "blackened  and   smoke- 

3  Quoted  in  Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian  Romance,  p.  297,  from  Miscel- 
lany of  the  Celtic  Society,  1849,  PP-  69-75. 

4  "Echtra  Mac  Echdach  Mugmedoin,"  trans.  Maud  Joynt,  Eriu,  IV  (1908)  , 
101. 
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bleared.  ..."  Also,  as  in  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (lines 
135,  235) ,  there  is  a  decided  contrast  between  the  hag's  black- 
ness and  her  subsequent  whiteness.5  The  hags  encountered 
by  Florent,  Gawain,  and  King  Henry  are  less  definitely  ophid- 
ian; their  animal  characteristics  are  not  pronounced  but  may 
perhaps  be  distinguished.  Dame  Ragnell  is  called  a  "sowe"; 
she  and  King  Henry's  visitor  eat  like  beasts.  The  loathly  lady 
in  The  Marriage  has  a  "snout."  Her  counterpart  in  "Florent" 
is  not  only  built  like  a  "wollesak"  but  has  "yhen  smale  and 
depe  set." 

Of  course  if  one  is  describing  somebody  unpleasant,  a 
snake  or  some  ugly  beast  is  an  almost  inevitable  source  of 
imagery;  and  therefore  other  parallels  are  important  in  estab- 
lishing the  relationship  to  Cupid  and  Psyche.  For  one  thing, 
the  connection  between  the  transformation  and  the  love  visits 
is  preserved  in  the  sovereignty  stories:  the  hag  becomes  beauti- 
ful in  a  moment  of  physical  intimacy.  Furthermore,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  other-world  creature  to  enjoy  human  love  is  evident 
in  spite  of  various  rationalizations.  The  "Sovranty"  urges  her 
dubious  charms  in  order  to  find  a  candidate  for  kingship.  In 
the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  the  "olde  wyf"  no  sooner  appears 
than  she  demands  the  knight's  promise  to  marry  her.  In  the 
Gawain  stories,  Henry,  and  "Florent,"  the  hag  must  seek  a 
lover  in  order  to  break  the  spell  that  has  made  her  hideous. 
Because  of  the  absence  or  vagueness  of  motive  in  The  Daugh- 
ter of  King  Underwaves,  one  version  of  King  Henry,  and  the 
story  of  Helgi,  Maynadier  supposes  that  "the  putting  the  lady 
under  spells  was  a  clumsy  addition  to  the  old  Celtic  tale  of  a 
good  fairy  wishing  to  test  her  favourite  hero."G  But  because 
the  lady's  loathsomeness— like  the  animal  form  in  the  fier-baiser 
stories7— has  been  explained  so  variously  or  not  at  all,  a  more 
likely  assumption  is  that  both  the  spells  and  the  voluntary 
transformation  have  been  added  to  stories  of  animal-transfor- 
mation in  which  the  animal  desired  a  human  lover. 

In  addition  to  animal  characteristics,  the  transformation 
through  physical  intimacy,  and  the  eagerness  to  find  a  lover, 


5  Standish  H.  O'Grady    (trans.),  Silva  Gadelica   (London,  1892),  II,  370. 

6  P.  23. 

7  Schofield,  Studies  on  the  Libeaus  Desconus,  p.  202. 
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these  stories  retain  further  evidence  of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
pattern.  The  water  used  for  transformation  survives  in  "Flor- 
ent"  and  The  Weddynge  when  the  hag  is  bathed  in  prepa- 
ration for  her  wedding  night.  The  nightly  change  in  form  is 
suggested  by  the  choices  offered  Florent,  Gawain,  and  the 
knight  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."  Furthermore,  there 
remain  traces  of  the  fall-and-redemption  theme.  Even  when 
the  fall  is  lacking,  as  in  King  Henry  and  the  story  of  Helgi, 
its  original  inclusion  would  explain  the  ordeal  of  submission 
to  the  lady's  will.  In  the  Irish  stories  and  in  The  Daughter  of 
King  Underwaves  the  fall  has  been  shifted  from  the  hero  to 
his  brothers,  or  companions,  who  shy  away  from  the  lady  or 
the  responsibilities  she  symbolizes.  In  "Florent"  and  the  "Wife 
of  Bath's  Tale"  the  mortal's  brief  recalcitrance  may  survive  in 
the  hero's  unpleasantness  to  his  ugly  benefactress.  In  the  Gawain 
stories  this  unpleasantness  has  been  shifted  to  Sir  Kay  or  Arthur 
and  Guinevere.  In  the  stories  which  have  come  to  include  a 
question  upon  which  the  hero's  life  depends,  the  mortal's  guilt 
has  been  extended  to  a  new  "fall,"  which  has  been  added  to 
explain  the  hero's  ordeal:  Florent  kills  Branchus,  Chaucer's 
knight  rapes  a  peasant  girl,  and  Arthur  lets  himself  be  captured 
by  the  Baron  or  Gromer  Somer  Joure. 

Since,  in  The  Academy  for  1892,  Whitley  Stokes  trans- 
lated Daire's  Sons  and  Alfred  Nutt  argued  for  "the  dependence 
of  the  English  ballads  upon  the  Irish  story  and  the  original 
character  of  the  latter,"  the  similarity  of  the  Irish  and  the 
English  "sovereignty"  themes  has  been  frequently  noted.8 
Maynadier,  who  makes  out  the  most  extensive  case  for  de- 
pendence on  the  Irish  story,  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
English  loathly-lady  stories  "grew  round  a  central  tale  of  a 

8  Alfred  Nutt,  "The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Loathly  Damsel,"  The 
Academy,  No.  1043  (1892)  ,  pp.  425-26.  See  also  Brown,  chap,  vii;  Loomis,  Celtic 
Myth  and  Arthurian  Romance,  p.  299;  Reinhard,  pp.  346-70;  William  Henry 
Schofield,  English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer  (London, 
1931)  ,  p.  225;  Sumner,  pp.  xiii-xxvi.  Beach,  however,  has  pointed  out  the  lack 
of  analogy,  other  than  verbal,  between  "sovereignty"  meaning  kingship  in  Ireland 
and  "sovereignty"  as  used  in  the  English  tales.  The  word  flaithius  could  be  trans- 
lated "royal  rule"  or  "kingship"  without  any  suggestion  of  a  woman's  mastery  of 
her  husband  or  lover  (chap,  xv,  pp.  35-36)  .  See  also  Margaret  Schlauch,  "Marital 
Dilemma  in  the  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,'"  PMLA,  LXI    (1946),  424-27. 
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good  fairy  who  tested  her  favorite  by  assuming  ugliness.  .  .  .  "9 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  he  suggests,  is  a  version  of  the  sov- 
ereignty test  developed  independently  of  the  other  English 
loathly-lady  stories. 

The  important  feature  of  .  .  .  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  our  Irish  stories,  is  the  transformation 
from  foulness  to  beauty.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  previous  change 
from  beauty  to  foulness,  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Irish 
stories  too,  though  in  them  we  are  not  spectators  of  it.  It  looks, 
moreover,  from  the  elf-queen's  behaviour,  as  if  she  were  testing 
Thomas,  as  surely  as  the  Irish  fairy  tested  Niall  and  Lughaidh. 
[In  ballad  version  C-5,  Maynadier  adds  in  a  note,  the  elf-queen 
challenges  Thomas  to  kiss  her.]  By  her  pretended  unwillingness, 
she  tries  to  draw  from  Thomas  the  vow  to  follow  her.  After  she 
has  won  this,  her  transformation,  and  then  her  dictatorial  language, 
her  command  to  take  leave  of  sun  and  moon,  suggest  a  further 
wish  to  see  if  Thomas  would  shrink.  He  stands  the  test  manfully, 
and  this  is  the  real  reason  for  her  re- transformation.10 

Miss  Burnham  finds  evidence  of  the  same  theme: 

The  lady  carries  off  her  lover  to  her  underground  home,  where 
she  rewards  him  by  returning  to  her  beautiful  form,  since  he  has 
stood  the  test,  has  loved  her  despite  her  warning,  and  has  followed 
at  her  command  in  spite  of  her  distressing  transformation.11 

Spence  offers  a  similar  explanation  of  the  lady's  origins.  ".  .  . 
The  romance  and  ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  reveal  a 
modern  and  degenerate  form  of  an  ancient  Celtic  myth  of  a 
ritual  union  between  a  king  and  a  goddess  of  the  soil."  In  the 
Irish  stories,  as  in  the  legend  of  the  nymph  Egeria  and  the 
Roman  king  Numa  Pompilius,  "the  goddess  of  the  soil  puts  a 
mortal  of  royal  race  to  the  test"  for  kingship.  In  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune  the  minstrel,  or  local  hero,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  king  as  the  lover  of  the  tutelary  goddess.  Spence  mentions, 
but  does  not  explain,  the  reversal  of  "the  chief  element  of  the 


9  Pp.  no,  158. 

10  pp.  160-61. 

up.  413- 
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old  myth,"  that  is,  "making  the  Fairy  Queen  become  hideous 
after  being  kissed,  instead  of  before  this  occurrence."12 

It  is,  of  course,  the  lady's  second  transformation  that  is 
explained  by  the  parallels  in  the  sovereignty  stories.  In  Thomas 
neither  intercourse  nor  even  a  kiss  remains  as  the  means 
of  disenchanting  the  lady,  but  the  moment  of  transformation, 
when  Thomas  lies  with  his  head  in  the  lady's  lap,  is  still  an 
intimate  one;  and  at  this  moment,  as  in  the  sovereignty  stories, 
the  hero  has  granted  the  lady  all  her  will. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  in  the  source  of  Thomas  the 
lady  was  "testing"  the  hero  in  the  manner  of  the  Irish  tales. 
In  the  first  place  it  seems  much  more  likely  that  Thomas  de- 
veloped from  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  pattern  independently  of 
both  Irish  and  English  stories.  Thomas  retains  certain  features 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  that  are  not  in  the  other  tales:  the  vio- 
lation of  a  taboo  that  involves  the  person  of  the  other-world 
being  and  the  other- world  journey  across  a  water  barrier. 
Moreover,  the  double  transformation  in  Thomas  indicates  a 
different  line  of  development  from  that  of  the  single-trans- 
formation stories.  Apparently  in  Thomas  the  animal's  inter- 
mittent transformation  became  a  double  transformation,  with 
the  initial  encounter  between  the  mortal  and  the  other-world 
creature  resulting  in  the  first  transformation.  Maynadier  be- 
lieves that  "the  previous  change  from  beauty  to  foulness  .  .  . 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  Irish  stories  too,  though  in  them  we 
are  not  spectators  of  it," 13  but  unless  he  means  only  that  an  inter- 
mittent change  took  place  in  the  kind  of  story  from  which  the 
Irish  tales  are  derived,  his  conjecture  is  questionable.  In  the 
Irish  and  other  sovereignty  stories  the  hag's  eagerness  to  ap- 
proach the  hero  would  suggest  the  initial  encounter;  and  in 
the  Irish  stories  the  transfer,  rather  than  the  omission,  of  the 
fall  would  also  indicate  that  these  tales  are  an  independent  de- 
velopment of  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  and  not  part  of  a 
double-transformation  story  in  which  the  first  encounter  and 


12  "New  Light,"  pp.  46-48.  See  also  Loomis,  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian  Ro- 
mance, pp.  298-99:  "Surely  there  are  signs  enough  that  the  embodiment  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  Erin  is  really  the  embodiment  of  green  Ireland,  which  renews  its 
beauty  every  spring  under  the  warm  rays  of  the  new  sun";  and  Arthurian  Tradi- 
tion and  Chretien  de  Troyes,  p.  416. 

13  Pp.  160-61. 
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the  first  transformation  have  been  lost.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
assume  the  loss  of  an  earlier  transformation  in  the  English 
stories,  for  here  the  intermittent  change  seems  to  survive  in 
the  proposals  made  to  Gawain,  Florent,  and  Chaucer's  knight. 
In  the  second  place,  what  looks  like  testing  in  Thomas 
can  be  explained  by  the  mortal's  usual  submissiveness  in  a 
Cupid  and  Psyche  story.  In  an  early  form  of  the  story,  probably, 
the  mortal  acceded  unquestioningly  to  strange  prohibitions  im- 
posed by  the  other-world  being,  and  then,  having  violated  one 
or  more  of  these  prohibitions,  accepted  the  still  more  difficult 
conditions  of  atonement.  It  is  this  submission  that  seems  to 
lie  behind  both  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  and  Thomas's 
acquiescent   journey   into   the   unknown. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  DAUGHTER 

The  sovereignty  stories  parallel  Thomas  in  the  transforma- 
tion from  ugliness  to  beauty,  which  takes  place  during  an 
intimate  moment  following  surrender  to  the  lady's  wishes;  but 
except  perhaps  in  the  proposals  of  intermittent  transforma- 
tion, these  stories  do  not  provide  any  parallel  to  the  first  trans- 
formation. Four  other  stories,  however,  include  or  suggest 
the  transformation  from  beauty  to  ugliness.  Two  of  these  in- 
clude the  lady's  second  transformation  as  well. 

Only  the  change  from  a  beautiful  damsel  to  a  "hideous 
creature"  is  found  in  the  story  of  a  Welshman  named  Melerius, 
who  is  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis: 

Having,  on  a  certain  night,  namely  that  of  Palm  Sunday,  met  a 
damsel  whom  he  had  long  loved,  in  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
place,  while  he  was  indulging  in  her  embraces,  suddenly,  instead 
of  a  beautiful  girl,  he  found  in  his  arms  a  hairy,  rough,  and 
hideous  creature,  the  sight  of  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses, 
and  he  became  mad.  After  remaining  many  years  in  this  condition, 
he  was  restored  to  health  in  the  church  of  St.  David's,  through 
the  merits  of  its  saints.  But  having  always  an  extraordinary  famil- 
iarity with  unclean  spirits,  by  seeing  them,  knowing  them,  talking 
with  them,  and  calling  each  by  his  proper  name  he  was  enabled, 
through  their  assistance,  to  foretel  future  events.1 

Here,  as  in  Thomas,  a  woman  turns  into  an  ugly  creature  with 
animal  characteristics,  and  her  lover  eventually  becomes  a 
prophet.  Also,  Melerius's  interval  of  madness  is  a  kind  of 
parallel   to  Thomas's  absence   in   fairyland. 

Another  story  which  resembles  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  in 
the  transformation  from  beauty  to  ugliness  is  The  Awntyrs  of 
Arthur e  at  the  Terne  Wathelyne,  a  poem  in  northern  dialect 
which  follows   Thomas  in  the  Thornton  MS.2  In  this  poem 

1  The  Itinerary  through  Wales  and  the  Description  of  Wales,  pp.  52-53.  For 
the  Latin  see  Itinerarium  Kambriae  et  Descriptio  Kambriae,  pp.  57-58. 

2  See  Syr  Gawayne,  pp.  93-128,  which  includes  collation  with  the  Douce  MS. 
For  the  text  in  the  Ireland  MS.  see  The  Anturs  of  Arther  at  Tarnewathelan  in 
Three  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  ed.  John  Robson  (Camden  Society, 
1842)  ,  pp.  1-26.  Both  the  Douce  and  the  Thornton  texts  are  included  in  Scottish 
Alliterative  Poems,  ed.  F.  J.  Amours  (Scottish  Text  Society,  1897),  pp.  115-71. 
My  quotations  are  from  the  Thornton  text  in  Amours. 
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Gawane  and  Gaynoure  are  confronted  by  the  latter's  mother, 
who  has  died  and  who,  in  a  hideous  form,  is  asking  for  masses 
and  prayers.  Questioned  by  Gawane,  she  makes  some  political 
prophecies.  She  has  explained  that  her  sins,  including  adul- 
tery, are  responsible  for  her  loathsomeness;  the  "serpentes" 
and  "bestis"  that  feed  on  her  body  are  her  "paramoures" 
(stanzas  X  and  XVII)  .  Brandl,  who  believes  that  the  author 
of  Thomas  must  have  known  the  Aivntyrs,  shows  the  following 
parallels:  Thomas's  meeting  with  the  lady  at  the  "Eldone 
tree"  and  underneath  a  "grenwode  spraye"  (lines  84,  86)  to 
Gaynoure's  reclining  under  a  laurel  (stanza  VI)  ;  Thomas's 
mistaking  the  lady  for  the  Virgin  (line  88)  to  Gawane's 
speaking  to  the  ghost  in  the  name  of  Christ  (stanza  XI)  ;  and 
the  similarity  of  "Whare  it  was  dirke  als  mydnyght  myrke" 
(T  171)  to  "The  daye  woxe  als  dirke  /  Als  it  were  mydnyghte 
myrke"  (stanza  VI)  .3  Brandl's  case  may  be  strengthened  by 
noting  that,  just  as  the  ghost's  body  is  "bare"  and  "blake  to 
the  bone"  (stanza  IX) ,  Thomas's  lady,  when  all  her  rich  cloth- 
ing is  "a-waye,"  reveals  one  "schanke  blake,"  the  oper  grave" 
(lines  133-35) .  Gaynoure's  mother's  "eghne  ware  holkede  iulle 
nolle"  (stanza  IX) ,  while  Thomas's  lady's  "eghne  semede 
owte,  pat  are  were  grave"  (line  132)  .  Although  the  ghost  is 
not  a  serpent,  she  is  covered  by  serpents,  and  Thomas's  lady 
also  shows  ophidian  characteristics.  Furthermore,  the  idea  of 
the  lady's  atonement  for  sin  is  at  least  suggested  in  Thomas 
(especially  in  L  237-52)  .  These  parallels  are  all  from  Fytte  I 
of  Thomas.  Miss  Nixon4  has  noted  a  parallel  in  Fytte  II  (lines 
453-55)  as  well: 

And  whene  he  es  mane  moste  of  Mayne, 
And  hopis  beste  ]?ane  for  to  spede, 
On  a  ley  lande  sail  he  be  slayne.    .    .    . 

Compare  Awntyrs   (stanza  XXI)  : 

Whene  he  es  in  his  mageste  hegheste,  and  maste  es  of 

myghte, 
He  salle  lighte  fulle  lawe,  appone  the  see  sandis. 


3  Brandl,  pp.  21-22.  Cf.  Burnham,  p.  396,  and  below,  p.  76. 

4  P.   11. 
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Some  influence  of  the  Awntyrs,  therefore,  seems  likely  enough; 
but  no  lover  or  no  gift  or  prophecy  appears  in  the  story,  and 
the  lady's  serpent  characteristics  may  be  otherwise  accounted 
for. 

The  taboo  against  illicit  intercourse  and  the  unpleasant 
results  of  its  violation  are  changes  which  seem  to  have  existed 
in  the  source  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  They  may  possibly 
have  been  suggested  to  the  author  by  The  Awntyrs  of  Arthur e, 
but  in  view  of  a  similar  sequence  of  events  in  the  story  of 
Melerius,  The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd' s  Daughter,  and  per- 
haps the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  it  seems  more  likely  that  they 
were  not. 

Probably  in  the  same  story  that  included  the  change  to 
ugliness,  the  retransformation  occurred  as  a  reward  for  ful- 
filling the  difficult  conditions  imposed  by  violating  the  warn- 
ing. (Most  likely  Maynadier  is  right  in  thinking  that  Giraldus' 
tale  "if  we  had  it  complete,  would  probably  show  us  Meilyr's 
girl  turning  fair  again.  .  .  .  ") 5  The  hypothesis  of  a  single 
source  containing  both  transformations  is  supported  by  the 
double  "transformations"  in  The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd's 
Daughter  and  the  other  parallels  between  this  ballad  and 
Thomas. 

In  some  versions  of  the  ballad  the  shepherd's  daughter, 
encountered  alone  in  the  country,  is  forced  by  a  knight  to 
submit  to  him  (although  in  other  versions  she  does  not  appear 
reluctant)  ;  she  then  becomes  unpleasant  in  her  determination 
to  accompany  the  knight  and  report  his  act  to  the  king.  The 
king  requires  the  knight,  even  though  he  is  the  king's  own 
nephew,  to  choose  between  death  and  marriage.  He  chooses 
marriage,  and  at  length  the  girl  becomes  pleasing  to  him  when 
he  discovers  that  she  is  really  of  higher  rank  than  he.6 

The  parallels  to  Thomas  are  numerous: 

A  mortal  encounters  A  knight  encounters  a 

a  fairy  queen.  supposed  peasant  girl 

who  is  really  of  noble 
birth,  in  some  versions 
a  princess. 

sp.   l6l. 

6  Child,  II,  457-77;   IV,   492-94;   V,   237-39. 
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The  lady,  although 
aware  of  unpleasant 
consequences,    for 
some   unexplained 
reason  submits  to 
Thomas. 


The   lady   becomes   hideous; 
she  looks  like  a  snake. 
She    imposes    punishment; 
Thomas  obeys  and  goes  on 
a  journey  with  her.  In 
the  B  version  of  Thomas 
Rymer  he  runs  alongside 
the  lady's  horse.  They 
pass  through  water. 


The  lady  points  out   the 
roads  to  heaven,  para- 
dise, purgatory,  hell, 
and   fairyland.   They 
must   take   the  last,   but 
the   lady   tells  Thomas 
what  happens  to  "synfull 
saulis"   and  reminds   him 
of  their  recent  sin. 

The  lady  becomes  beautiful. 

They  live  happily  in  fairy- 
land for  three  years. 


This  lady,  for  some  un- 
explained  reason,    allows 
herself  to  be  taken  for 
and  treated  like  a 
peasant  girl.  The  degree 
of  her  reluctance  seems 
to  vary  in  different 
versions. 

The  lady  becomes  unpleasant  in 
her  intention  to   accompany   the 
knight   to   the   king.   The   knight 
rides,   while    the   lady   runs 
beside  his  horse.  They  cross  a 
river.   She   speeds   through   the 
water  like  an  otter,  an  eel,  or 
a  fish.  The  king  imposes  a 
sentence.  The  lady  refuses  to 
be  bought  off,  and  the  knight, 
to  escape  death,  has  to  marry 
her. 

The  lady,  when  rebuked  for  her 
low  breeding,  tells  the  knight 
that  he  brought  all  his  trouble 
upon  himself,  that  she  has  asked 
only  to  be  let  alone.  In  some 
versions  she  enforces  the  moral 
by  appearing  as  ill-bred  as 
possible  until  her  identity  is 
accidentally  revealed. 

The  lady  becomes  pleasing  to  the 
knight. 

They  live  happily  together. 


This  ballad  has  been  considered  a  rationalized  version  of 
the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  with  possible  borrowings  from  the 
Danish  ballad  of  Ebbe  Gait,  the  Scandinavian  ballad  Taern- 
ingspillet,  and  a  "lost  ballad."7  Parallels  to  Chaucer's  tale  are, 
of  course,  marked.  In  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  as  in   The 


7  Maynadier,  pp.   111-17;  Child,  II,  458-59. 
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Knight  and  the  Shepherd's  Daughter  a  knight  encounters  a 
peasant  girl;  he  forces  the  girl  to  submit  to  him;  the  king, 
when  informed  of  the  knight's  act,  passes  sentence.  In  the 
"Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  the  sentence  is  modified  by  the  queen, 
and  from  this  point  on,  Chaucer's  knight  is  concerned  not 
with  the  peasant  girl  but  with  the  loathly  lady  who  answers  the 
question  what  do  women  most  desire.  On  account  of  both  her 
ugliness  and  her  low  birth,  he  is  reluctant  to  marry  her,  just  as 
the  knight  is  reluctant  to  marry  the  shepherd's  daughter.  Each 
knight  marries  but  turns  away  in  bed.  Each  knight  receives  a 
moral  lecture.  Chaucer's  loathly  lady  proposes  alternatives, 
whereas  it  is  the  king  in  The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd's  Daugh- 
ter who  allows  the  knight  to  choose  his  fate.  Both  ladies  be- 
come attractive  to  their  knights,  and  all  ends  happily. 

In  the  Danish  ballad  Ebbe  Gait,  the  king's  nephew,  rav- 
ishes a  farmer's  wife.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  journey  to  the 
king  to  complain.  The  king  renders  the  death  sentence,  and 
even  though  the  offender  is  the  king's  nephew,  the  sentence  is 
carried  out.  He  would  have  minded  less,  boasts  Ebbe  Gait, 
had  the  woman  been  prettier.  The  woman  replies  that,  regard- 
less of  her  appearance,  he  should  have  let  her  alone.8  Taern- 
ingspillet  is  the  story  of  a  fair  lady  who,  while  playing  tables 
with  a  horse-boy  or  boatswain,  finally  stakes  herself  and  loses. 
The  young  man  insists  on  holding  her  to  the  bargain  but 
happily  turns  out  to  be  a  king's  son.9 

None  of  these  possible  sources  of  The  Knight— except,  of 
course,  the  "unknown  ballad"— could  have  accounted  for  cer- 
tain materials  found  in  this  poem  and  also  in  Thomas:  the 
unexplained  compulsion  of  the  superior  being  (a  king's 
daughter  or  a  fairy  queen)  to  submit  to  an  inferior  person, 
the  lady's  serpent  characteristics,  and  the  journey  through 
the  water.  Perhaps  the  shepherd's  daughter's  rudeness  could 
have  been  suggested  by  the  wife's  protest  to  Ebbe  Gait,  but 
it  reminds  one  considerably  more  of  Dame  Ragnell's  bad  man- 
ners, in  which  probably  survives  the  high-handedness  of  an 
other-world  visitor.  These  materials  suggest  that  both  Thomas 

8  R.  C.  Alexander  Prior  (trans.),  Ancient  Danish  Ballads  (London,  i860), 
pp.   87-93.   Summarized   in   Child,    II,   458. 

9  See  Child,  II,  458-59. 
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and  The  Knight  were  derived  from  a  rationalized  Cupid  and 
Psyche  type  of  story:  one  in  which  a  fairy  mistress,  eager  to 
find  a  lover,  becomes  unpleasant  after  prohibited  intercourse; 
looks  or  behaves  like  a  snake;  requires  her  lover  to  do  pen- 
ance; accompanies  him  through  a  body  of  water;  and,  in  a 
second  interval  of  physical  intimacy,  lectures  him  about  his 
wrongdoing,  and  then,  when  he  has  atoned,  turns  beautiful. 

Possibly  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  was  also  influenced 
by  such  a  story.  As  in  "Florent,"  The  Marriage,  and  The  Wed- 
dynge,  a  single-transformation  story  has  been  combined  with 
a  vital-question  story.  The  question  story,  frequently  including 
a  time  interval  and  a  quest  for  the  answer,  is  widespread  in  the 
literature  of  many  lands.10  In  English  it  is  represented  by  the 
ballad  of  King  John  and  the  Bishop11  and  the  "Tale  of  the 
Three  Questions"  in  the  Conjessio  Amantis.12  Since  in  many  of 
these  stories  the  questioner  shows  supernatural  attributes,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  them  in  Branchus's  grandmother  or  more 
clearly  in  Gromer  Somer  Joure  and  the  Baron  who  puts  Arthur 
to  the  test.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  identify  the  super- 
natural questioner,  in  origin,  with  the  other-world  creature  of 
the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story,  although  authors  tended  to  give 
them  similar  characteristics.  Gromer  Somer  Joure  and  Dame 
Ragnell  are  brother  and  sister  and  both  under  the  spell  of 
their  stepmother.  In  The  Marriage  the  Baron  and  the  hag  are 
similarly  related  and,  probably,  similarly  bespelled.  In  "Flor- 
ent" the  questioner,  like  the  hag  before  her  transformation, 
is  an  old  woman.  In  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  as  in  "Florent," 
the  questioner  and  the  hero's  victim  are  separate  characters, 
but  it  is  the  victim  rather  than  the  questioner  who  balances 
the  transformed  character,  her  submission  contrasting  with  the 
old  wife's  triumph.  Despite  these  links  there  is  hardly  enough 
evidence,  except  possibly  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  to  in- 
dicate that  the  two  encounters  were  originally  with  the  same 
person. 

The  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  however,  includes  certain  fea- 


10  See   Beach,   chap,   iii;    Child,   I,   403-10;    Maynadier,    pp.    124-28;    Sumner, 
p.  xviii. 

11  Child,    I,   403-14. 

12  Complete  Works  of  John  Gower,  II,  119-28. 
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tures  of  the  double-transformation  story  not  shared  by  "Flor- 
ent"  and  the  Gawain  tales.  First,  there  is  the  unwilling  sub- 
mission of  the  lady.  This,  however,  is  found  in  several  other 
parallels  to  the  first  part  of  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale":  Ebbe 
Gait,  Sir  Degare,  and  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert.13  Secondly,  in 
both  Thomas  and  The  Knight  it  is  a  queen  who  requires  atone- 
ment and  sets  the  conditions  therefor.  In  the  third  place,  the 
lady,  having  got  the  hero  in  an  intimate  position,  gives  him  a 
lecture.  One  or  two  other  details  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale" 
which  recall  Thomas  are  conventional  but  should  be  men- 
tioned. Chaucer  speaks  of  the  "elf-queene"  (line  860) ,  but 
nothing  more  is  made  of  her.  The  fairy  motive  enters  again 
when,  just  before  the  knight  meets  the  "olde  wyf,"  he  sees 
fairies  dancing  (lines  990-95) ,  but  this  incident  might  well 
belong  to  the  single-transformation  part  of  the  story.  "Coost" 
(line  992)  and  the  "mount  of  Kaukasous"  (line  1140)  are 
probably  convenient  rhymes  rather  than  allusions  to  the  water 
barrier  and  the  other-world  mountain.  Finally,  as  in  Thomas 
and  The  Knight,  both  "transformations"  occur  as  the  result  of 
physical  contact  with  the  hero.  In  "Florent,"  The  Marriage, 
and  The  Weddynge  the  main  link  is  not  the  "crime,"  which 
is  quickly  lost  sight  of,  but  the  question.  In  the  "Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale"  the  crime  is  kept  in  mind  by  the  question,  and 
both  crime  and  question  link  the  parts.  This  linking  is  not 
accounted  for  by  other  suggested  sources.  It  is  at  least  partly 
a  matter  of  Chaucer's  artistry,14  but  one  must  consider,  as  a 
possible  source,  a  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  of  the  type  repre- 
sented by  Thomas  and  The  Knight.  If  these  parallels  existed 
only  in  The  Knight,  of  course,  they  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  influence  of  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  on  the  ballad,  but 
their  existence  in  Thomas  as  well  would  suggest  the  influence 
of  a  double-transformation  story  on  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."15 

13  See  Maynadier,  p.  117;  Laura  Hibbard  Loomis,  "Chaucer  and  the  Breton 
Lays  of  the  Auchinlek  MS.,"  Studies  in  Philology,  XXXVIII  (1941),  30-31;  G.  R. 
Coffman,  "Another  Analogue  for  the  Violation  of  the  Maiden  in  'The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale,'  "  Modern  Language  Notes,  LIX   (1944)  ,  271-74. 

14  See  Germaine  Dempster,  Dramatic  Irony  in  Chaucer  (Stanford,  1932)  , 
pp.  59-61. 

15  Miss  Sumner  (pp.  xxii-xxiii)  points  out  "ample  reason  for  saying  that 
Chaucer  and  Gower  knew  a  loathly  lady  story  which  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  from  which  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain  [and  The  Weddynge  were]  de- 
rived .  .  .  ."  The  question  remains  whether  the  influence  of  Thomas  might  ac- 
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The  double  transformation  story,  as  seen  in  Thomas,  The 
Knight,  and  perhaps  in  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  seems  to 
be  a  rationalized  Cupid  and  Psyche  tale  which  came  to  include 
an  other-world  journey  undertaken  by  a  fairy  mistress  and  her 
mortal  lover.  In  an  early  version,  probably,  the  mortal's  fall 
and  redemption  were  moral  opposites  only  within  the  rules 
of  union  established  by  the  other-world  creature  (or  by  what- 
ever social  or  preternatural  hierarchy  he  seemed  to  represent) , 
but  as  time  passed,  his  fall  and  redemption  were  revised  in 
the  light  of  some  better  understood  morality.  In  the  Kafir  story 
the  fall  is  a  matter  of  defying  the  river  spirit,  and  redemption  is 
achieved  through  proper  deference  to  this  injured  deity.  But 
Henno's  fall  and  redemption  are  in  terms  of  the  usual  Chris- 
tian aversion  to,  and  methods  of  dealing  with,  evil  spirits.  Ray- 
mond falls  by  not  keeping  his  word  to  God  and  man,  and  in 
atonement  he  journeys  to  Rome  and  performs  the  penance 
imposed  by  the  Pope.16 

Just  as  the  mortal's  fall  and  redemption  were  interpreted 
according  to  current  morality,  so,  frequently,  were  the  alter- 
nate states  of  the  other-world  being.  Possibly  at  one  time  these 
were  without  moral  significance,  but  an  association  of  the 
displeasing  form  with  some  kind  of  evil  would  seem  almost 
inevitable.  In  most  of  the  sovereignty  stories,  of  course,  the 
ugly  shape  results  from  the  evil  of  a  third  character:  the  wicked 
stepmother.  In  other  stories,  like  the  Awntyrs,  the  evil  is  the 
lady's.  Henno's  wife's  serpent  form  is  the  stamp  of  her  own 
fiendishness,  which  is  hidden  from  the  world  by  her  usual 
fair  shape.  The  story  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Wood"  tells  of  a 
beautiful  lady  encountered  by  the  hero  on  a  fine  summer  morn- 
ing. She  demands  that  he  leave  his  wife  and  go  with  her,  at  the 
same  time  hinting  that  she  may  lose  her  beauty.  Later,  when 
the  hero  sees  the  lady  for  her  true  self,  she  appears  "a  hideous 

count  for  double-transformation  features  added  to  a  single-transformation  story 
of  the  Gawain-Florent  type.  But  in  Chaucer's  story  the  maid's  submission,  if  it 
represents  an  other-world  being's  union  with  a  mortal,  has  been  rationalized  in 
the  manner  of  The  Knight  and  not  in  the  manner  of  Thomas.  Since  this  and  the 
other  parallels  to  Thomas  are  generic  rather  than  specific,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  Chaucer  knew  some  other  double-transformation  story  as  well. 

16  Cf.  the  "Clerk's  Tale":  Griselda's  fall  has  been  obscured  in  Petrarch's 
version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  but  according  to  the  Clerk's  interpretation  it  is 
simply  her  condition  as  a  human  being.  She  is  redeemed  by  her  constancy  "in 
adversitee"    (IV  [E]   1146). 
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and  monstrous  witch."17  The  Huth  Merlin  provides  a  similar 
transformation:  Morgan  le  Fay,  it  is  said,  was  beautiful  until 
she  took  up  enchantment  and  the  devil  possessed  her;  then, 
except  to  those  under  her  spell,  she  was  loathsome.18  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hero  may  at  least  share  the  evil  symbolized  by 
the  ugly  form.  Melusina's  serpent  form  seems  evil  to  Ray- 
mond, but  he  later  finds  that  his  wife  is  not  herself  evil  but 
the  victim  of  her  mother's  curse  and  that  the  real  evil  is  his 
own  for  doubting  her  virtue  and  not  keeping  his  word.  Thus 
Melusina's  final  transformation  into  a  complete  serpent  is  the 
result,  not  merely  of  violating  some  obscure  taboo,  but  of  ac- 
tions that  are  wrong  according  to  the  standards  of  the  author 
and  his  audience.  Thus  the  mortal's  fall  and  the  other-world 
creature's  unpleasant  form  are  linked  in  terms  of  contemporary 
morality. 

A  still  closer  approach  to  the  marring  of  Thomas's  lady  is 
found  in  the  fourteenth-  or  late-thirteenth-century  German 
story  of  Friedrich  von  Schwaben.  The  enchanted  heroine  is  a 
hart  by  day,  a  woman  by  night.  To  release  her  from  the  spell, 
the  son  of  a  prince  must  pass  thirty  nights  with  her  without 
making  any  effort  to  see  her  or  to  violate  her  virginity.  If  her 
honor  is  not  respected,  she  and  her  maidens  will  become  harts 
both  day  and  night.19  This  is  an  interesting  reversal  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  other-world  being  assumes  a  more  pleas- 
ing form  during  intercourse.  Here  the  transformation  —  or 
rather  the  threatened  one— is  still  connected  with  the  love 
visits,  but  the  unpleasant  form  instead  of  the  pleasing  one  is 
supposed  to  accompany  physical  intimacy.  Nothing,  however, 
comes  of  the  prohibition  against  violating  the  lady's  honor.  It 
is  the  sight  taboo  that  the  prince's  son  violates,  and,  as  usual 
in  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  story,  separation  and  eventual  re- 
union ensue.  But  the  story  shows  how  the  alternate  ugly  form 
might  be  linked  with  evil  and  how  the  mortal's  fall  might  be 
held  responsible   for   the   transformation.   These   are  changes 

17  Wirt  Sikes,  British  Goblins   (London,  1880)  ,  pp.  193-96. 

18  [Huth]  Merlin,  ed.  G.  Paris  and  J.  Ulrich    (Paris,  1886)  ,  I,  166. 

19  Cited  in  Beach,  chap,  ii,  pp.  4-11.  See  also  K.  H.  Hermes,  "Die  Wielandsage 
im  Friedrich  von  Schwaben,"  Germania,  VII  (1846),  95-115;  August  Raszmann, 
Die  deutsche  Heldensage  und  ihre  Heimat    (Hannover,  1858) ,  II,  265-67. 
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from  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  pattern  that  evidently  took  place 
in  the  sources  of  Thomas  and  The  Knight. 

The  nightly  changes  in  form  also  disappeared,  perhaps 
because  the  other-world  being  became  a  fairy  mistress.  Origin- 
ally, for  aesthetic  and  rational  reasons,  the  animal  was  sup- 
posed to  assume  human  form  during  its  love  visits  and  the 
taboo  was  against  seeing  that  form.  But  when  the  visitor  is 
encountered  as  a  fairy  mistress,  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
reasons  for  changing  her  appearance  during  the  love  visit.  In 
fact,  in  Partonope  she  has  no  animal  form.  In  Thomas  and 
The  Knight,  as  in  Partonope,  the  periodical  change  has  dropped 
out,  but  the  animal— or  at  least  some  unpleasant  form— re- 
mains. The  lady's  transformation  is  still  associated  with  the 
love  visit,  but  as  in  the  story  of  Friedrich,  illicit  intercourse 
is  considered  evil  and  a  prohibition  against  it  has  been  added. 
With  the  nightly  change  lost,  the  sight  and  revelation  taboos 
have  also  been  lost  or  become  unimportant,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  illicit  intercourse,  when  violated,  that  brings 
dire  consequences  on  lady  and  mortal  alike. 

The  hero's  redemption  and  the  lady's  recovery  of  beauty 
might  be  similarly  linked.  Again  the  change  may  be  due  to  the 
fairy-mistress  material.  The  other-world  journey  remains  as 
punishment  for  violating  some  taboo,  but  since  the  fairy  accom- 
panies the  mortal  into  the  other  world,  a  reunion  cannot  be 
used  to  reward  the  mortal's  atonement.  Since  the  mortal's  fall 
also  resulted  in  the  lady's  becoming  a  loathsome  creature,  her 
recovery  must  have  seemed  a  convenient  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol for  the  hero's  (and  perhaps  her)   redemption. 

The  identification  of  atonement  with  the  lady's  beautifi- 
cation  is  supported  by  the  single-  as  well  as  the  double-trans- 
formation tales.  In  the  former,  sufficient  evidence  remains  to 
show  that  some  sort  of  fall  existed  in  earlier  versions;  and, 
although  the  hero's  guilt  is  not  the  cause  of  the  lady's  ugliness, 
the  atonement  is  celebrated  by  the  recovery  of  her  beauty. 
Some  sort  of  physical  contact  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  trans- 
formation, but  the  transformation  is  also  a  matter  of  over- 
coming difficulties.   In  King  Henry   and   "Florent"   the   hero 
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fulfills  a  difficult  set  of  conditions— lying  with  the  hag  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  wishes— and  is  rewarded  by  her  transformation. 
The  morality  of  the  hero's  submission  is  plainer  in  the  Gawain 
stories,  where  Gawain,  in  contrast  to  the  boorish  Kay  or  the 
embarrassed  Arthur  and  Guinevere,  shows  courtesy  to  the 
loathly  lady  and,  of  course,  is  suitably  rewarded.  In  the  Irish 
stories  redemption  is  achieved  by  accepting  responsibility. 

In  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale"  the  morality  of  the  trans- 
formation is  even  more  clearly  and  elaborately  developed. 
The  knight's  submission  is  not  a  matter  of  desperation  (as  it 
seems  to  be  in  "Florent")  but  the  result  of  a  moral  change 
following  the  lady's  sermon  on  gentilesse.20  His  subjection 
is  not  merely  to  the  lady  but  to  an  admirable  code  of  human 
behavior  which,  by  his  rape  of  the  peasant  girl,  he  earlier 
violated.  He  recognizes,  presumably,  that  low  birth  (like  the 
hag's  and  the  peasant  girl's)  and  physical  ugliness  are  not 
accurate  measures  of  human  worth.  Or,  at  least,  having  failed 
"to  understand  the  basic  principle  of  Courtly  Love,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  women,"  he  must  acknowledge  this  principle.21 

In  comparison,  the  hero's  "redemption"  in  The  Knight 
and  the  Shepherd's  Daughter  may  not  seem  to  deserve  the  term, 
for  the  lady's  "transformation"  does  not  occur  until  the  knight 
accidentally  discovers  her  noble  birth.  Still,  the  knight  is  at 
least  chastened.  Having  behaved  licentiously  at  the  beginning 
of  the  poem,  he  has  to  submit  to  law  and  order;  he  listens 
to  a  lecture  on  his  misdemeanors;  and  for  a  time  he  suffers 
the  shame  of  what  he  considers  a  degrading  marriage.  The  ful- 
fillment of  difficult  conditions  is  suggested,  but  apparently  it 
has  been  obscured  by  a  crude  rationalization. 

This  association  of  the  lady's  re-beautification  with  the 
hero's  atonement  strongly  suggests  that,  in  the  source  of 
Thomas,  the  lady  also  became  beautiful  because  the  hero  had 
atoned,  just  as  she  had  become  ugly  when  the  hero  violated  a 
prohibition  against  illicit  love. 

20  See  Joseph  P.  Roppolo,  "The  Converted  Knight  in  Chaucer's  'Wife  of 
Bath's  Tale,'"  College  English,  XII    (1951),  263-69. 

21  Bernard  F.  Huppe,  "Rape  and  Woman's  Sovereignty  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale,"  Modern  Language  Notes,  LXIII  (1948)  ,  378-81.  See  also  G.  R.  Coffman, 
"Chaucer  and  Courtly  Love  Once  More— 'The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,'  "  Speculum, 
xx    (1945)  >   43-5°- 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  FAIRY 

This  study  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  relation  of  Thomas 
to  analogous  stories  in  which  a  mortal  encounters  a  fairy 
mistress  or  some  other  preternatural  and  often  transformable 
female.  I  wish  now,  however,  to  return  to  the  poet's  use  and 
understanding  of  this  material. 

When  the  poet  added  the  prophetic  fyttes  to  a  transforma- 
tion story— as  he  presumably  did— he  made  a  prophetess  out  of 
the  lady.  Already  of  questionable  virtue,  she  thereby  acquired 
a  still  more  dubious  character.  A  connection  between  evil 
and  prophecy  has  already  been  noted  in  the  Awnty-rs  and  the 
story  of  Melerius.  Gaynour's  prophetic  mother  is  being  pun- 
ished for  adultery,  and  it  is  Melerius's  "familiarity  with  un- 
clean spirits"  that  enables  him  to  vaticinate.  To  the  Nightin- 
gale, one  remembers,  the  Owl's  prophetic  power  is  a  sign  of 
her  wickedness.1  This  supposed  connection  with  evil  powers 
was  frequently  taken  advantage  of,  by  church  and  state,  in  order 
to  discourage  unfavorable  prophecies.2 

The  bad  character  given  a  prophet  may  explain  the  lady's 
"marring"  in  the  second  and  third  fyttes  of  Thomas  and  her 
reluctance  to  prophesy.  In  the  Awntyrs,  of  course,  the  ghost 
prophesies  readily  enough,  although  once  she  protests:  "Of 
thies  sperituale  thynges  spyre  me  na  mare"  (stanza  XIX)  .  A 
closer  parallel  to  Thomas's  lady's  reluctance  is  found  in  "The 
Prophesie  of  Waldhave"  in  The  Whole  Prophesie  of  Scot- 
land.3 On  "the  first  morning  of  May"  Waldhave  lies  down  on 
"the  height  of  a  hill"  and  closes  his  eyes  to  sleep.  A  voice 
warns  him  to  beware  of  a  "wilde  beast."  The  beast  appears 
chasing  a  number  of  other  animals  but  leaves  off  to  attack 
Waldhave.  Having  invoked  Christ's  aid,  Waldhave  masters 
the  beast,  who  compliments  him  on  his  victory  and  asks  per- 
mission to  rise  so  that  he  may  "meruels  tell."  He  is  "formed 

1  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  ed.  J.  H.  G.  Grattan  and  G.  F.  H.  Sykes 
(EETS,  Extra  Series,  No.  119,  1935),  pp.  38-40,  lines  1233-1307. 

2  See  Wright,  Political  Poems  and  Songs,  I,  xxix-xxx,  lii,  123-27;  George 
Lyman  Kittredge,  Witchcraft  in  Old  and  New  England  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1929)  , 
pp.  226-27. 

3  Collection   of  Ancient   Scottish   Prophecies,   pp.   26-40. 
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like  a  freik"  (a  ''warrior"  or  simply  "man")  but  quite  hairy 
and  "fearfull  to  see."  This  condition  has  something  to  do  with 
his  prophetic  power,  although  the  text  does  not  make  it  entirely 
clear  whether  his  foresight  is  punishment  for  sin  or  whether 
it  is  a  sin  for  which  he  is  being  punished.  Only  after  consider- 
able gasping,  groaning,  and  weeping  can  the  beast  bring  him- 
self to  do  any  predicting  at  all,  and,  when  questioned  further, 
he  becomes  as  angry  as  a  lion  before  proceeding.  He  evidently 
feels  that  he  is  not  improving  his  chances  of  salvation.4 

The  Whole  Prophesie  was  printed  in  1603,  and  since  "The 
Prophesie  of  Waldhave"  alludes  to  Thomas's  prophecies  and 
mentions  the  battle  of  "Gladsmoore,"  it  most  likely  was  writ- 
ten after  Thomas.  Like  Thomas,  "Waldhave"  includes  a  reluc- 
tant prophet,  prophecies  given  through  question  and  answer, 
narration  in  the  first  person,  and  a  May-morning  encounter, 
but  the  similarities  are  not  close  and  numerous  enough  to 
prove  any  direct  debt  to  Thomas.  On  the  other  hand,  if  "Wald- 
have" represents  a  story  older  than  Thomas,  the  debt  of  Thomas 
to  such  a  story  also  seems  slight.  "Waldhave"  is  of  interest, 
rather,  as  supplying  further  evidence  of  an  attitude  toward 
prophets  and  prophecy  that  may  explain  the  reluctance  of 
Thomas's  lady  to  prophesy.  Of  course,  even  if  the  beast  is 
damned,  WTaldhave  himself  emerges  a  model  of  piety,  and 
his  predictions  issue  forth  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Christian  God  and  the  powers  of  evil.  The  same  formula  for 
strong  prophetic  medicine  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
Thomas. 

The  disrepute  of  seers  casts  some  doubt  on  the  good-fairy 
interpretation  of  Thomas.  As  we  have  seen,  Maynadier,  Spence, 
and  Miss  Burnham,  who  interpret  the  poem  in  the  light  of  the 
Irish  analogues,  consider  the  lady  to  be  a  good  fairy  voluntarily 
assuming  ugliness  to  test  the  hero.  Perhaps,  Miss  Nixon  sug- 
gests, the  lady  is  being  punished  for  giving  her  love  to  a  mortal 
(see  L  151-52) ,  but  more  probably  the  transformation  is  "a  test 
of  Thomas's  pledge  to  follow  her  to  heaven  or  hell."5  Inter- 
preted as  part  of  a  test,  the  lady's  ugliness  would  be  simply  a 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  26-28,  34. 

5  P.  15. 
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physical  change,  assumed  for  convenience  and  without  moral 
implications.  Robert  Graves,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the 
lady  a  witch.  He  acknowledges  the  literary  parallels  but,  ap- 
parently accepting  the  tradition  of  an  actual  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune  who  had  dealings  with  the  other  world  (  a  tradition  that 
may  stem  from  the  poem  itself)  ,  believes  that  the  romance 
is  based  on  an  actual  experience  of  Thomas  with  a  witch. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  he  was  accosted  on  Huntlie 
Bank  not  by  a  phantom  but  by  a  living  woman,  the  contemporary 
incarnation  of  Hecate,  goddess  of  witches.  She  made  him  renounce 
Christianity  and  initiated  him  into  the  witch  cult  under  the  new 
baptismal   name  of   "True  Thomas."6 

In  view  of  the  possible  source  materials  already  examined,  the 
biographical  elements  in  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  seem  very 
slight,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  lady  as  a  witch  should  be 
considered.  The  lady's  ugliness,  then,  might  be  a  revelation  of 
her  true  evil  nature.  As  we  have  seen,  literary  parallels  for  this 
interpretation  are  not  lacking.  But  Grave's  interpretation,  like 
Maynadier's  and  Miss  Burnham's  seems  an  oversimplification 
of  a  rather  complicated  sequence  of  events. 

First,  let  us  consider  more  fully  the  possibility  that  the 
author  thought  of  the  lady  as  a  good  fairy  who  assumes  ugliness 
in  order  to  test  the  hero  and  becomes  beautiful  in  order  to 
reward  him.  This  recovery  of  beauty,  it  may  seem,  is  treated 
rather  casually  for  so  crucial  a  sign,  but  this  de-emphasis  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  poet's  wish  to  stress  the  prophecies 
rather  than  the  earlier  reward.  The  lady's  solicitude  regarding 
Thomas  and  the  fruit,  her  disquisition  on  the  four  additional 
roads  with  its  implied  advice,  and  her  rescue  of  Thomas  from 
the  devil  would  all  be  accounted  for  by  her  benevolence, 
which  seems  to  have  strong  Christian  leanings  even  though, 
for  purposes  of  her  own  and  by  her  nature  as  a  fay,  she  is  in 
league  with  extra-Christian  powers.  The  testing-by-a-good-fairy 
hypothesis,  however,  does  not  explain  the  parallels  between 
Fytte  I  and  Fyttes  II  and  III.  Maynadier  interprets  the  lady's 
initial  reluctance  to  lie  with  Thomas  as  a  trick  to  get  him  into 

6  Graves,  pp.   358-59. 
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her  power  in  order  to  test  him.  But,  since  by  the  second  fytte 
Thomas  has  passed  his  test,  why  should  she  be  so  reluctant 
to  give  him  the  prophecies?  Why  also,  according  to  this  interpre- 
tation, should  her  submission  in  the  second  and  third  fyttes 
be  followed  by  "marring"?  According  to  the  NED  "mar"  could 
have  meant  not  only  "to  spoil  or  impair"  but  also  "to  hamper 
or  hinder"  or  "to  grieve  or  distress."  Although  in  Fytte  III 
the  lady  is  being  hampered  or  hindered  from  leaving  Thomas, 
her  transformation  in  Fytte  I  together  with  her  tears  in  Fytte 
III  would  suggest  that  the  word  is  also  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
"to  spoil  or  impair"  with  the  added  suggestion  of  "grieving  or 
distressing."  If  the  lady  is  a  good-hearted  creature,  she  might 
well  weep  and  thus  impair  her  beauty  as  she  contemplated 
a  calamitous  future,  but  if  the  first  marring  is  self-assumed 
in  order  to  snare  Thomas  and  the  second  is  only  the  result  of 
her  sorrow  as  she  looks  at  the  future,  the  parallelism  comes  to 
very  little. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  whether  the  author  con- 
siders the  lady  to  be  a  witch  who  makes  Thomas  renounce 
Christianity.  The  seduction  by  the  lady  (for  such  it  would 
have  to  be)  becomes  a  means,  not  of  testing  Thomas,  but  of 
securing  his  soul  for  infernal  purposes.  The  mistake  for  the 
Virgin  would  provide  a  touch  of  dramatic  irony.  In  pointing 
out  the  four  roads— to  heaven,  paradise,  purgatory,  and  hell— 
and  the  fifth  which  she  and  Thomas  must  take,  the  lady  would 
be  separating  her  auspices  from  (rather  than  linking  them 
with)  the  Christian  God,  not  seeking  but  disclaiming  the 
sanction  of  Christianity.  (But,  of  course,  she  is  also  distinguish- 
ing her  abode  from  the  devil's.)  Her  rescue  of  Thomas  first 
from  the  fairy  fruits  and  then  from  the  devil  might  be  explained 
by  her  need  of  Thomas  for  wicked  purposes  of  her  own,  which 
are  not  very  clear.  This  interpretation,  however,  does  not  ac- 
count very  well  for  the  loss  and  recovery  of  beauty  or  the 
parallels  of  reluctance  and  marring.  The  first  change  might 
be  a  revelation  of  the  lady's  evil  character,  that  is,  the  result  of 
a  bit  of  clear-sightedness  on  Thomas's  part.  But  if  the  lady 
then  sets  out  to  renew  his  delusions,  she  certainly  changes  her 
methods:    she   subjects   him   to   great   hardships    (a   strenuous 
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journey  plus  fasting)  and  warns  him  against  sin.  Also,  how 
should  one  account  for  her  reluctance  to  lie  with  Thomas  and 
later  to  give  him  the  prophecies?  Thomas  is  already  eager  to 
lie  with  the  lady,  and  usually  any  sort  of  physical  contact 
is  enough  to  bind  the  mortal  irrevocably.  But  even  if  the  re- 
luctance is  a  method  of  extracting  Thomas's  promise,  the  un- 
pleasant results  of  their  encounter  would  suggest  that  there 
is  an  element  of  genuineness  in  the  lady's  hesitation.  Her 
later  reluctance  to  prophesy  would  indicate  her  wish  to  avoid 
any  further  revelation  of  her  evil  connections  and  consequent 
"marring."  But  if  the  lady  has  Thomas  safely  enrolled  in  the 
witch  cult,  why  should  she  be  reluctant  to  reveal  more  of  her 
evil  powers?  Of  if  the  process  of  seduction  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, why  is  she  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  him?  The  only 
answer  in  keeping  with  the  evil-witch  hypothesis  is  that  she 
is  a  consummate  hypocrite  who  is  wasting  her  art  on  such  an 
eager  victim  as  Thomas. 

Besides,  the  lady's  complete  wickedness  and  Thomas's  sur- 
render to  the  powers  of  darkness  probably  would  not  have 
been  considered  by  the  author  as  the  best  possible  advertise- 
ment for  his  political  prophecies.  It  seems,  rather,  that  he  made 
Thomas  and  the  lady  as  orthodox  and  reputable  as  their  other- 
world  connections  and  prophetic  powers  would  permit.  Or,  pos- 
sibly, as  in  Melusine,  the  lady  had  already  acquired  Christian 
virtues.  Although  not  claiming  residence  in  heaven,  she  clearly 
distinguishes  her  home  from  hell.  Like  the  seventeenth-century 
fairy  already  mentioned,  she  might  well  be  called  "sportful 
and  mannerly";  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  she  denies  that  she  is 
a  devil  (line  150)  ;  and  from  her  reluctance  to  sin  and  her 
rescue  of  Thomas  one  might  infer  that  she  too  hopes  for  sal- 
vation. Nevertheless,  she  is  compelled  to  submit  to  Thomas.  His- 
torically this  compulsion  seems  to  be  the  serpent-lady's  desire 
for  a  human  lover.  Even  when  the  taboo  against  intercourse 
has  been  added,  the  lady's  eagerness  paradoxically  remains. 
Probably  the  author  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  did  not  under- 
stand the  compulsion,  or  perhaps  he  considered  the  lady's 
other-world  nature,  her  character  as  a  prophetess,  or  simply 
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her  human  nature,  to  be  sufficient  explanation.  Anyway,  against 
her  better  judgment,  she  is  compelled  to  reveal  a  disreputable 
side  of  her  nature. 

Thus  Thomas  acquires  a  grim  companion  for  a  damp  jour- 
ney. Whether  the  author  recognized  the  grimness  and  the 
journey  as  punishments  and  the  lady's  retransformation  as  a 
symbol  of  atonement  is,  of  course,  questionable.  At  least  he 
left  the  reason  for  the  transformation  so  unclear  that  someone 
else  probably  added  the  Lansdowne  explanation  (lines  237-52) 
that  the  lady  became  ugly  in  order  to  conceal  her  sin.  But  the 
author  evidently  felt  that  Thomas  and  his  lady  should  mend 
their  ways.  Just  as  in  Melusine,  The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd's 
Daughter,  and  the  "Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  the  idea  of  atonement 
persists,  but  the  conditions  of  atonement  in  the  old  story  are 
supplemented  or  even  obscured  by  new  morality.  There  is  no 
further  statement  of  carnal  relations  between  Thomas  and  his 
lady,  although  in  other-world  sojourns  of  a  mortal  and  his 
lady,  like  those  of  Guingamor,  Oisin,  Ogier,  and  Tannhauser, 
physical  love  is  the  rule.  As  Thomas  departs  for  unknown  re- 
gions, he  prays  to  the  Virgin;  and  in  guiding  Thomas  safely 
through  numerous  dangers,  the  lady  seems  to  have  become, 
if  not  precisely  the  Virgin,  her  representative.  When  Thomas 
is  about  to  eat  the  fruit,  the  lady  warns  him  not  against  im- 
prisonment in  fairyland,  sickness,  or  madness  (frequent  re- 
sults of  eating  fairy  fruit)  ,7  but  against  the  "fende"  and  the 
"fyre  of  helle"  (lines  188,  190).  One  might  even  assume,  in 
keeping  with  this  piety,  that  the  Lansdowne  interpolation  is 
an  appropriate  one:  that,  having  atoned  through  her  dis- 
figurement, the  lady  will  not  appear  culpable  before  her  lord. 

This  morality  would  seem  to  extend  into  the  second  and 
third  fyttes.  Just  as  in  the  first  fytte  the  lady  was  reluctant  to 
lie  with  Thomas,  in  the  second  and  third  fyttes  she  is  reluctant 
to  submit  to  Thomas's  demands  for  "ferly,"  since  this  sub- 
mission also  realizes  her  evil  propensities.  Even  though  safe 
from  official  disapproval  (as  a  Lancastrian  fairy  would  have  been 
in  1400)  ,  a  pious  fay  might  well  have  doubted  whether  good  in- 

7  Brown,  p.  42;  Burnham,  p.  411,  n.;  Hartland,  pp.  40  ff.;  Wimberly,  pp. 
l5?>-tt>  and  above,  pp.  22-23. 
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tentions  adequately  compensate  for  the  use  of  magic.8  She 
is  anxious  that  Thomas  "speke  none  euyll"  of  her  (line  320) , 
yet  to  please  him  she  is  once  again  forced  to  use  forbidden 
talents.  Perhaps  it  is  her  persistent  dislike  for  evil  and  her  con- 
tinued atonement  that  will  account  for  her  eventual  and 
happy  reunion  with  Thomas. 

The  characterization  of  Thomas's  lady  as  a  mixed  being 
well  intentioned  but,  at  times,  involuntarily  evil  seems  to  fit 
both  her  activities  in  the  poem  and  her  probable  origins.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  suggest  that  the  poet,  although  perhaps 
puzzled  why  the  lady  submits  to  Thomas  and  not  entirely  sure 
why  she  recovers  her  beauty,  was  sufficiently  aware  of  her  in- 
herent mixture  of  good  and  evil  to  make  use  of  it  dramatically 
in  his  parallels  of  reluctance  and  marring.  Perhaps  he  also 
bolstered  up  her  good  side  to  make  her  a  more  pleasing  propa- 
gandist but  could  not  get  rid  of  her  evil  connections  without 
doing  too  much  violence  to  the  story.  The  result  is  a  loathly- 
lady  story  at  once  more  primitive  and  more  sophisticated  than 
those  stories  in  which  the  loathly  lady  is  only  good  or  only 
bad,  with  her  opposite  quality  merely  a  physical  one  or  the 
result  of  another's  evil  intent.  In  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  the 
lady's  two-sidedness  is  preserved  on  both  physical  and  moral 
levels;  not  only  is  the  lady  alternately  ugly  and  beautiful,  but 
her  acts  partake  of  evil  as  well  as  good. 

A  Cupid  and  Psyche  story,  with  fairy-mistress  additions, 
seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  author  of  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune to  give  interest  and  force  to  the  political  prophecies 
and  possibly  to  make  the  most  of  some  association  with  the 
actual  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  The  exact  form  of  the  story 
as  the  poet  found  it  cannot  be  determined.  The  lack  of  any 
very  close  analogue  would  suggest  some  freedom  and  original- 

8  An  American  "white  witch"  or  wizard  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  on 
record  as  never  using  "his  powers  except  to  do  good,  and  usually  with  great 
reluctance  because  he  was  a  pious  Christian  and  evidently  felt  that  the  super- 
natural held  dangers  which  could  be  avoided  only  by  rare  use,  followed  by 
penance."  (Harold  W.  Thompson,  Body,  Boots,  and  Britches  [Philadelphia,  1940], 
p.  111.)  This  wizard  believed  that  he  derived  his  powers  from  the  Lord,  but 
although  Thomas's  lady's  auspices  are  not  so  consistently  creditable,  she  seems 
just  as  reluctant  to  exploit  them  for  purposes  of  prophecy. 
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ity  of  treatment,  but  probably  the  main  outline  of  the  story 
was  already  established. 

Very  likely  the  poet  found  the  lady's  transformation  fol- 
lowed by  the  journey  to  the  other  world  and  the  lady's  second 
transformation.  More  specifically,  he  seems  to  have  used  a 
story  in  which  a  fairy  mistress  desires  a  human  lover  but  be- 
comes unpleasant  and  probably  ophidian  after  the  sexual  act, 
imposes  difficult  conditions  that  the  mortal  must  fulfill  in 
order  to  atone,  accompanies  him  on  an  other-world  journey 
through  water,  and  when  he  has  atoned  becomes  beautiful 
again  after  a  crisis  that  combines  moral  instruction  with  phys- 
ical intimacy.  Like  Melusine  and  Tarn  Lin  the  story  probably 
had  attracted  numerous  fairy-mistress  conventions.  To  supple- 
ment this  story,  the  author  of  Thomas— or,  if  one  prefers,  one 
of  the  successive  authors— may  have  used  materials  from  The 
Awntyrs  of  Arthur  e,  "Als  y  yod,"  and  the  other-world  vision 
in  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory;  but  the  double-transformation  story, 
moralized  according  to  Christian  ethics,  accounts  for  almost 
everything. 

The  duality  of  the  lady  and  her  ambiguous  behavior  may 
be  accounted  for  as  historical  ingredients  of  her  character- 
due  to  both  the  primitive  stories  and  their  rationalization— 
but  the  poet  must  have  been  aware  of  the  conflict  between 
her  better  nature  and  her  compulsion  to  do  evil,  for  it  seems 
implicit  in  the  parallels  of  reluctance  and  marring  with  which 
he  tied  together  romance  and  prophecies.  Although,  to  add 
authority  to  the  prophecies  and  make  them  more  acceptable 
propaganda,  he  may  have  made  the  lady  more  pious  than  he 
found  her,  he  has  retained  the  lady's  duality  and  made  use 
of  it  in  the  structure  of  the  poem. 


APPENDIX 

A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TEXT  OF 
'THOMAS  OF  ERCELDOUNE" 

"The  Prophesie  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Astledowne,"  published 
in  1652  as  part  of  Sundry  Strange  Prophecies  of  Merlin,  Bede, 
and  Others,  seems  to  be  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune  and  adds  a  sixth  text  to  the  five  printed  by 
Murray  in  The  Romance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune. 

The  Short-Title  Catalogue  lists  but  one  copy  of  Sundry 
Strange  Prophecies:  at  Harvard.  The  copy  that  I  have  con- 
sulted is  in  the  Bodleian.  Its  description  follows: 

[Within  a  border  of  type  ornaments.]  Sundry  strange/  PROPH- 
ECIES/ of/  Merline,  Bede,  Becket,/  And  others;/  Foretelling  many 
things  of  consequence/  that  have  happened  in  England,  Scotland,/ 
and  Ireland,  since  these  late  Wars./  As  also,/  Many  other  PROPH- 
ECIES, foretelling/  several  Invasions  which  shall  be  made  by  the/ 
Hollanders,  Danes,  French,  and  others,  against  this/  Common- 
wealth of  England;  and  how,  after  many/  bloody  Fights,  they  shal- 
be  all  beaten  back/  with  great  losse./  With  many  other  remark- 
able Transactions/  which  shall  happen  very  suddenly./  These 
Prophecies  are  very  ancient,  but  not  found/  till  of  late  yeers,  and 
never  published  before./  [Line  across  page.]/  London:/  Printed 
for  Matthew  Walbancke,  and  are  to  be  sold/  by  Jane  Bell,  dwelling 
in  Butcher  Hall  Lane,  on  the/  back  side  of  Christ  Church.  1652. 

Small  40. 

One  leaf  unsigned,  A-D4,  E1. 

"The  Prophesie  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Astledowne"  appears  on 
pages  19-28;  pages  25-28,  however,  include  what  seems  to  be  a 
later  addition  to  the  three  fyttes  of  the  poem  in  the  MSS.  I 
shall  describe  only  the  text  on  pages  19-24  (designated  SS)  and 
consider  its  relation  to  the  other  texts. 

The  earliest  printed  edition  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 
listed  by  Murray  is  that  in  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  (1803),  which  includes  only  the  first  fytte.  The  five 
known  MSS.   (T,  Ca,  Co,  L,  and  S)  are  described  briefly  above 
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(Chapter  I,  pp.  9-10)  and  more  fully  by  Murray  and  Brandl. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  from  T,  Ca,  Co,  L,  and  5 
appear  as  in  Murray's  edition,  wherein  "the  punctuation  and 
the  inverted  commas  are  the  Editor's,  but  the  capital  letters 
are  as  in  the  MSS."  Also  I  have  followed  Murray  in  enclosing 
doubtful  readings  in  brackets;  and  in  referring  to  SS  I  have 
used  Murray's  line  numbering,  which  is  also  used  by  Brandl. 
If,  in  a  list  of  variants,  a  text  is  not  cited,  the  line  is  missing 
therefrom,  the  passage  is  defective,  or  the  reading  is  not  rele- 
vant. 

All  of  the  texts  are  more  or  less  corrupt.  Many  of  the 
errors,  such  as  the  following,  have  been  made  by  a  copyist: 

400  5  baly  of  blud,  Co  balyolues  blod 

403  S  serplynge    (Brandl's  reading) ,  T  dipplynge,  L 

deplyng 
509  T  Sembery,  L  Eden  brought,  5  Edynburgh 
528  Ca,  SS  est,  S  este;  T,  L  oste 
670  SS  Madike,  S  in  a  dike 

It  also  seems— as  might  be  expected  in  a  minstrel  poem 
such  as  Thomas  of  Erceldoune— that  all  of  the  texts  have  suf- 
fered from  transmission  by  memory.  Frequently  a  passage  is 
replaced,  misplaced,  or  repeated.  One  common  phrase  may  be 
substituted  for  another: 

39  T  Certanely  J?at  lady  gaye 

Ca  Sertenly,  alle  hir  aray    (Brandl's  reading) 

Co  Sertenly,  all  hyr  aray 

L  The  certayn  sothe  of  hir  Array 

SS  Certainly  all  her  faire   array 
48   T  pat  faire  lady  hir  selfe  scho  schone 

Ca  J?e  cumly  lady  hir  selfe  schone 

Co  All  abowte  pat  lady  schone 

L  Forsouthe  the  ladye  here  sylffe  shone 

SS  That   fair   Lady   shined   and   shone 

Anticipation  and  recollection  are  also  signs  of  transmission 
by  memory.  In  L  lines  55-56  anticipate  lines  71-72  in  the  other 
texts.  Ca  transposes  lines  225-28  and  229-32.  In  L  and  SS  line 
203  has  been  replaced  by  an  anticipation  of  line  207,  and  in  S 
and  SS  line  353  anticipates  line  363.  In  line  95  SS  substitutes 
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a  recollection  of  line  55.  In  T,  S,  and  SS  line  472  recalls  line 
430,  and  in  S  and  SS  line  464  echoes  line  392.  Or,  sometimes, 
passages  are  repeated  without  indication  of  their  original  posi- 
tion. In  all  the  texts  except  Ca  (in  which  the  passage  is  miss- 
ing) lines  513-16  repeat  much  of  lines  409-12.  Further  examples 
of  repetition  are  numerous,  as  in  T,  Ca,  Co,  S,  SS  349-52  and 
505-08;  T,  Ca,  S,  and  SS  353-56,  385-88,  and  497-500;  L  385-88 
and  497-500;  T,  L,  S,  and  SS  389,  417,  and  461;  L,  S,  and  SS 
413-16  and  517-20.  The  disorder  of  lines  628-44  in  S  and  SS 
and  the  loss  and  the  interpolation  of  lines  in  these  texts  also 
suggest  transmission  by  memory. 

Brandl  (p.  6)  has  presented  evidence  of  the  following  rela- 
tionship among  the  texts:  S  and  Ca  are  derived  from  Z,  which 
with  T  is  derived  from  X.  Co  and  L  are  derived  from  Y.  X  and 
Y  go  back  to  the  original.  In  no  case,  Brandl  adds,  is  the  deriva- 
tion necessarily  direct. 


The  X  family  is  generally  more  accurate  than  the  Y  texts.  As 
the  basis  for  his  reconstructed  text  Brandl  uses  T;  and  where  T 
is  defective  or  lacking  he  most  often  relies  on  S,  although  he 
finds  that  many  lines  must  be  supplied  from  Ca,  Co,  or  L. 

SS  is  closest  to  5  but  not  derived  from  it.  Peculiarities 
shared  by  SS  and  S  are  (1)  the  omission  of  lines  329,  421-24, 
442,  481,  489-92  (also  missing  in  Ca) ,  529,  661-64,  680-84, 
687-92;  (2)  the  inclusion  of  lines  431-32  (also  included,  al- 
though defective,  in  Ca) ,  and  the  lines  interpolated  after  each 
of  the  following:  450,  484,  536,  643,  and  676;  (3)  the  order  of 
lines  628-44;   (4)  evident  corruptions  in  lines  313,  314,  322,  336, 
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35*>  353^  355'  36o>  367>  382,  389>  392,  393,  399,  403,  405,  427, 
439»  45o>  464*  471'  496,  508,  512,  527,  528,  532,  535,  539,  545, 
547»  549*  552,  576>  612,  619,  645,  647,  648,  650-52,  668,  669,  671, 
674,  678,  and  679;  (5)  other  verbal  resemblances  as  in  lines 
327,  364,  437,  457"58>  55°;  567-72,  605-09,  and  621-23. 

55  includes  the  following  material  not  in  5:  (1)  the  pro- 
logue (lines  1-24) ,  which  is  also  omitted  in  Ca,  Co,  and  L; 
(2)  the  first  fytte,  much  as  in  T  and  Ca,  but  omitting  lines  225- 
26,  301-04;  (3)  lines  615-16,  which  are  in  L,  defective  in  Ca, 
torn  off  in  T;  (4)  lines  693-95,  697-700,  which  are  missing  in  L 
and  partially  obscured  in  T,  Ca,  and  Co.  Not  in  SS,  but  in  S, 
are  lines  330-32,  497-98  (syncopated  in  55) ,  and  685-86. 

SS  and  S,  therefore,  are  different  texts  but  have  been  de- 
rived, although  perhaps  not  directly,  from  the  same  text,  which 
I  shall  call  Sf  Si  seems  to  belong  to  Brandl's  group  X.  SS  does 
not  show  the  features  by  which  Brandl  distinguishes  group  Y: 
the  lack  of  lines  197-200,  353-56,  the  rhymes  in  lines  29-31, 
181-83,  233-35,  389-91;  ''gray"  for  ''red"  in  line  406  (T  "rede," 
S  "red,"  SS  no  mention  of  color) ;  substitution  for  "hope" 
meaning  "to  fear"  in  line  78.  SS  shares  the  characteristics  of 
group  X  pointed  out  by  Brandl  in  line  352  (T  "Eldone,"  Ca 
"ledyn,"  S  "eldon,"  SS  "Eldern";  Co  "halyndon,"  L  "hely- 
downe") ,  line  417  (which  should  end  with  "king"  to  rhyme  with 
"Synge"  [>55  "young"]) ,  line  531  (which  should  end  with 
"shalbe"  to  rhyme  with  "free"  and  in  which  S  presumably  re- 
stores the  old  order) ,  lines  463-72  (in  which  only  L  makes  a 
clear,  historically  accurate,  and  properly  rhymed  transition) , 
and  line  475  (T  "castelle,"  S  "castell,"  SS  "castle";  L  "new 
castell") . 

For  his  collation  Brandl  did  not  have  the  first  fytte  of  an 
5-group  text,  which  probably  is  supplied  by  55.  As  already 
noted,  5  and  55  are  much  alike  in  Fyttes  II  and  III,  and  in  Fytte 
I  of  55,  as  frequently  happens  in  Fyttes  II  and  III  of  both  texts, 
a  line  is  added  (after  line  184)  to  compensate  for  a  shortened 
stanza.  Certain  peculiarities  by  which  Brandl  defines  group  X 
do  not  appear  in  the  first  fytte  of  55:  in  line  40  55  "descry'd" 
is  closer  to  the  Y  family  (T  "askryede,"  Ca  "served";  Co  "dis- 
cryuyd,"  L  "descreued,") ,  and  in  line  138  55,  like  Co  and  L, 
omits  "In  faythe"    (T;  Ca  "In  feith")  .  However,  in  lines  167, 
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188,  and  233  SS  supports  an  X-group  comprising  T,  Ca,  and  SS: 
167  T  "by-teche,"  Ca  "beteche,"  SS  "teach,"  Co  " .  .  .  ake," 
L  "be  take";  188  T  "fende,"  Ca  "feend,"  SS  "fiend,"  Co  "dueyl," 
L  "dewele";  and  233  T  "Thomas  still  als  stane  he  stude,"  Ca 
"Thomas  stondyng  in  pat  stode,"  SS  "Thomas  looked  in  that 
sted,"  Co  "Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone,"  L  "Thomas  stode  styll 
as  stone."  Line  616  (missing  in  S)  also  supports  Brandl's  group- 
ing: Ca  "Where  neuer  non  before  was  seyn"  (Brandl's  read- 
ing) ,  SS  "Where  none  before  was  never  seen";  Co  "j?*  neuyr 
non  sych  be  for  was  sene,"  L  "that  neuer  no  parlament  by  fore 
was  seyne"  (if,  as  seems  likely,  the  line  refers  to  the  parliament 
at  Westminster  on  30  September  1399,  "where"  must  be  cor- 
rupt) .  On  the  other  hand,  in  line  203  there  is  some  evidence 
against  the  X-Y  division:  T  "3one  es  ]?e  waye  to  heuene  for  aye," 
Ca  "Sondwr  is  pe  waye  to  heuen  for  ay,"  Co  "  .  .  .ay  to  heuyn 
for  ay";  L  "That  is  the  wey,  sothely  to  say,"  SS  "That  is  the  way, 
the  sooth  to  say."  Since  in  both  L  and  SS  the  line  is  an  anticipa- 
tion of  line  207,  it  may  be  that  the  corruptions  in  L  and  SS  are 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  X-Y  grouping  seems  well  enough  established,  but  it 
would  look— and  this  is  made  more  probable  by  evidence  of 
memorial  transmission— as  though  here  had  been  contamina- 
tion between  and  within  the  groups:  510  T  "haulle,"  L,  S 
"hall";  Ca,  SS  "hill,"  Co  "hyl."  Yet  S  and  SS  are  clearly  derived 
from  the  same  text.  As  is  further  suggested  by  560  Ca  "In 
gleydes  more,"  S  "on  claydon  moore,"  SS  "On  Cleydon,  Glads- 
more,"  SS  may  be  occasionally  dependent  on  some  other  source 
than  Si. 

Within  group  X  Brandl  designates  a  group  Z  comprising  Ca 
and  S.  Brandl's  evidence  for  this  subgroup  is  supported  by  SS 
as  follows:  SS  lacks  lines  423-24  (as  do  Ca  and  S) ,  reads  "est"  in 
line  528  (T,  L  "oste,"  Co  "frenshe";  Ca  "est,"  S  "este") ,  and 
reads  "time"  in  line  558  (T  "[d]ayes,"  Co  "da  .  .  .  ";  Ca,  S 
"tyme") .  For  the  existence  of  a  Z-group  the  first  fytte  of  SS 
adds  the  following  evidence.  In  line  52  SS,  like  Ca,  antici- 
pates the  use  of  "about  (e) ,"  which  appears  again  in  line  54  in 
all  the  texts  in  which  the  line  occurs.  In  line  60  T  reads 
"perelle,"  while  Ca  reads  "perry"  and  SS  "pyrrie";  but  since  no 
equivalent  of  either  "perelle"  or  "perry"  appears  in  Co  or  L, 
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the  dependence  of  Ca  and  SS  upon  the  same  text  does  not  fol- 
low. It  would  not  be  surprising,  of  course,  if  in  line  77  (Ca,  SS 
"But";  T  "Bot  if,"  L  "But  yf")  the  loss  of  "if"  in  SS  were  in- 
dependent of  Ca.  In  line  233  the  evidence  for  a  group  Z  is  some- 
what better:  Ca  "Thomas  stondyng  in  pat  stode,"  SS  "Thomas 
looked  in  that  sted";  T  "Thomas  still  als  stane  he  stude";  Co,  L 
"Thom(a)s  stode  st(i)ll  as  stone."  In  lines  162-64,  where  T 
and  Ca  differ  considerably,  SS  is  much  closer  to  Ca,  but  these 
lines  are  missing  in  Co  and  L.  In  Fytte  III  the  argument  for 
group  Z  is  further  strengthened  by  line  694  (missing  in  S)  :  Ca 
"at  eldryn  tre,"  SS  "at  Elden  tree";  T  "vndir-nethe  a  tre,"  Co 
"vndir  a  [tre]." 

But  Fytte  I  also  contains  evidence  against  Brandl's  group 
Z.  Lines  94,  97,  168,  171,  207,  and  230  suggest  that  if  there  is  a 
subgroup  within  X,  it  comprises  T  and  Ca  rather  than  Ca  and 
SS:  94  T  "payrelde,"  Ca  "parellid,"  L  "perlyd,"  SS  "pearled"; 
97  T  "parelde,"  Ca  "pareld,"  L  "perled,"  SS  "pearled"; 
168  T  "banes,"  Ca  "bonys,"  Co,  L,  SS  "body."  Since,  in  lines 
94  and  97,  the  readings  in  T  and  Ca  are  more  appropriate,  they 
may  represent  the  original  even  though  the  relationship  of  the 
texts  favors  L  and  SS,  and  since  the  substitution  would  be  a 
likely  one,  L  and  SS  may  be  independently  corrupt.  In  line  168, 
however,  the  readings  are  equally  appropriate,  and  the  evidence 
favors  "body."  Line  171  is  more  troublesome:  T  "Whare  it  was 
dirke  als  mydnyght  myrke,"  Ca  (original  reading,  which  has 
been  crossed  out  in  the  MS.)  "It  was  derk  as  mydnyght  myrke" 
(in  the  margin  appears:  "Wher  hit  was  derk  as  any  hell" 
[rhyming  with  "hill"]);  Co  " .  .  .s  derke  as  at  mydnygt";  L 
"In  weys  derke  ]?at  was  fulle  vile"  (rhyming  with  "hyll") ,  SS 
"Where  it  was  murk  and  way  ful  ill."  Despite  the  lack  of  a 
rhyme  with  line  169,  T  may  come  closer  to  the  original,  for 
the  other  readings  look  like  rather  clumsy  attempts  to  supply 
a  rhyme.  However,  the  resemblance  between  L  and  SS  remains 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  evidence  in  line  207  (T  "3one  es  pe 
waye  pe  sothe  to  save,"  Ca  "Wide1  is  pe  way,  pe  sothe  to  say"; 
L  "T[h]at  is  the  wey,  sothely  to  say,"  SS  "That  is  the  way,  the 

1  Murray  reads  "3ondur  is  be  way.  ..."  The  MS.,  however,  seems  to 
support  Miss  Nixons'  reading  "Wide  is  be  way.  ..."  Cf.  the  "W"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  204. 
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sooth  to  say")  is  not  very  conclusive,  since  the  substitution  of 
"that"  in  55  could  very  well  be  independent  of  L.  But  in  line 
230  L  and  55  would  seem  to  represent  the  original:  T  "thritty 
knyghttis  faire  &  free,"  Ca  "xxx"  knygu's  fayre  &  fre";  L  "xxxu 
bolde  barons  and  thre,"  55  "thirty  bold  Barons  and  three."  In 
Fytte  II  line  386  adds  some  further  evidence  that  T  and  Ca  are 
a  subgroup  within  X  (T  "spraye,"  Ca  "spray";  L  "pray,"  5 
"praye,"  55  "prey") ,  but  of  course  "prey"  is  to  be  expected  as 
a  substitution  for  the  unfamiliar  "spray"   (<Gaelic  spreidh)  . 

Therefore,  if  5  and  55  are  derived  from  the  same  text,  the 
distinction  Brandl  finds  between  T  and  a  Z-group  comprising 
Ca  and  5  is  a  doubtful  one,  unless  55  (or  5i)  ,  although  derived 
from  X  through  Z,  has  undergone  contamination  from  a  Y  text 
or  from  a  text,  independent  of  T  and  Z,  with  both  X  and  Y 
readings.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might  argue  that  T  and  Ca 
are  the  subgroup  within  X  and  that  5i  has  been  contaminated 
by  Ca.  Or,  since  the  evidence  against  group  Z  is  found  mainly 
in  the  first  fytte  of  55,  a  third  possibility— the  least  likely  one- 
is  that  5i  as  well  as  5  lacked  Fytte  I,  for  which  it  depends  on  a 
text  with  both  X  and  Y  readings. 

Complicating  the  relationship  among  the  texts  are  certain 
peculiarities  that  55  shares  with  T.  In  lines  36  and  55  "long" 
seems  a  corruption  found  only  in  T  and  55:  36  T  "a  longe 
lee,"  55  "a  fair  long  ley,"  Ca,  L  "a  louely  le,"  Co  "a  fayre  le"; 
55  T  "lange  lee,"  55  "long  leye,"  Ca  "louely  le,"  Co  "fair  le." 
Lines  211-12  in  55  combine  readings  found  in  T  and  Ca: 

SS  Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Where  sinners  passe  both  teen  and  train. 
T    3one  es  \>e  waye,  with  tene  and  traye, 

Whare  synfull  saulis  suffirris  j?aire  payne. 
Ca  Sonder  is  J?e  way,  }?e  sothe  to  say, 

per  sinfull  soules  schalle  drye  per  payne. 
L     that  is  the  wey,  sothely  to  say, 

where   synfull   soulis   sofferis   payne. 

Here,  however,  I  believe  that  T  represents  the  original  and 
that  "sothely  to  say"  and  similar  readings,  which  are  recollec- 
tions of  line  207,  are  substitutions  for  the  unfamiliar  phrase 
"tene  and  traye."  It  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  these  substi- 
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tutions  should  be  made  independently  in  more  than  one  text. 
Since  SS  makes  the  substitution  but  restores  "teen  and  train" 
in  the  next  line,  a  development  independent  of  Ca  and  L  but 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  T  may  be  assumed.  In  line  29  SS 
and  T  seem  to  share  the  same  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Ca, 
for  the  addition  of  "cock"  or  "cokke"  spoils  the  rhyme:  T 
"throstyll  cokke":  "belle,"  SS  "Thristle  cock":  "note,"  Ca 
"throstell":  "bell."  But  the  other  texts  do  not  support  Ca:  Co, 
L  "lay":  "gay."  Possibly  all  three  X  texts  (T,  Ca,  SS)  are  cor- 
rupt here,  with  Ca  a  further  revision  to  restore  a  rhyme.  In 
line  700  (missing  in  S)  the  X-Y  relationship  supports  Ca  and 
Co  (T  "heuene,"  SS  "heaven";  Ca  "hall,"  Co  "halle") ,  although 
"heaven"  is  more  appropriate.  The  evidence  of  contamination 
by  T  is  not  conclusive,  but  the  possibility  remains. 

A  fragment  in  the  seventeenth-century  MS.  Ashmole  337, 
part  IV  (printed  in  Brandl,  p.  130) ,  may  have  been  derived 
from  SS.  Brandl  points  out  resemblances  to  S  and  Ca  which 
are  also  resemblances  to  SS,  and  the  fragment  contains  a  line 
otherwise  peculiar  to  SS  (620  "And  England  for  a  time  merry 
shalbe")  . 

The  first  fytte  of  SS  provides  several  readings  evidently 
more  accurate  than  T.  In  the  first  place,  it  confirms  changes 
made  by  Brandl  in  reconstructing  lines  39,  40,  261,  266,  and 
275.  In  the  second  place,  it  strengthens  the  evidence  of  other 
texts  for  further  differences  from  T:  "body"  for  "banes"  in 
line  168;  "foule"  from  SS  (L  "full")  in  line  214,  in  which 
Brandl  has  already  substituted  "felle"  from  Ca;  "xxxu  bolde 
barons  and  thre"  from  L  in  line  230;  "chese"  from  Ca,  L  (SS 
"choole")  for  "feche"  in  line  290.  Despite  the  agreement  of  L 
and  SS  in  lines  94  and  97,  I  should  reject  "perled"  in  L  as 
less  appropriate  than  "payrelde"  or  "parelde"  and  consider 
"pearled"  in  SS  an  independent  corruption  or  attribute  it  to 
contamination  by  a  corrupt  text.  Also,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  rhyme  "hyll":  "yll"  from  L  in  lines  169  and  171  and  the 
word  "that"  at  the  beginning  of  line  207  would  be  doubtful 
emendations. 

In  Fyttes  II  and  III  SS  supports  Brandl's  use  of  S  in  recon- 
structing lines  318,  350,  362,  402,  419,  437,  549,  550,  etc.  and, 
what  is  more  interesting,  the  use  of  texts  other  than  5  in  re- 
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constructing  lines  484,  521,  possibly  560,  615-16,  619,  and  649, 
all  of  which  are  missing  or  defective  in  T.  In  line  697,  which 
is  missing  in  S,  SS  ("heardsman")  is  the  only  other  text  vouch- 
ing for  "hird  man<?"  in  T.  For  line  633  SS  supplies  a  better 
reading  than  "Remnerdes,"  which  Brandl  takes  from  S.  SS  reads 
"Benniddunes,"  while  "Bemundes"  (Bemondes,  Beaumonts?) 
appears  in  "Thomas  of  Arseldon,"  a  poem  in  thirty-six  four-line 
stanzas  which  Brandl  prints  from  the  late  fifteenth-century  MS. 
Bodl.  Hatton  37,  new  56,  which  uses  many  lines  from  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune  with  slight  changes  in  phrasing  and  arrange- 
ment, and  which  Brandl  places  in  group  Z  although  closer  to 
Ca  than  to  S.  The  alliteration  in  line  633  supports  the  reading 
in  this  text  and  in  SS.  In  many  lines,  however,  SS  is  obviously 
less  accurate  than  S  (see  334,  352,  363,  425,  473,  501,  606,  640, 
670,  673,  677) .  Sometimes,  as  in  line  334,  the  inaccuracy  is 
simply  a  matter  of  replacing  the  archaic  word,  but  the  process 
of  modernization  has  not  been  carried  out  consistently. 

For  the  prologue,  texts  are  supplied  only  by  T  and  SS.  The 
rhymes,  which  in  T  link  the  quatrains  in  eight-line  stanzas, 
indicate  that  SS  is  corrupt  in  lines  9,  11,  14,  15,  16,  20,  and  21. 
In  line  8  SS  "blind"  does  not  make  sense  in  place  of  T  "blyne" 
(meaning  "to  cease") .  In  line  6,  however,  "mine"  may  be  a 
form  of  "mynne"  (meaning  "to  remember,"  "mention")  ; 
"mine"  or  "myne"  is  supported  by  alliteration  (SS  "That  any 
man  with  mouth  may  mine")  and  would  provide  a  more  ac- 
curate rhyme  for  "blyne"  than  T  "syen^"  does.  Moreover,  the 
line  in  T  appears  to  be  a  recollection  of  line  4. 

SS,  therefore,  is  interesting  in  several  ways.  It  is  a  printed 
edition  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  earlier  than  any  previously 
noted.  It  most  closely  resembles  S,  which  Brandl  considers  the 
second-best  text,  but  provides  Fytte  I  and  other  lines  not  in- 
cluded in  S.  S  and  at  least  Fyttes  II  and  III  of  SS  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  the  same  text  (Si)  .  In  general,  SS  supports 
Brandl's  case  for  a  group  X  including  T,  Ca,  and  S  and  exclud- 
ing L  and  Co;  but  F-group  readings  in  SS  where  T  and  Ca 
show  the  same  variants  from  Y  and  make  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain Brandl's  distinction,  within  group  X,  between  T  and  a 
group  Z  comprising  Ca  and  S.  Furthermore,  SS  not  only  sup- 
ports certain  differences  from  T  that  have  been  accepted  by 
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Brandl  but  also  provides  additional  readings  useful  in  recon- 
structing a  text. 

The  text  of  SS  follows.  Only  obvious  misspellings  have 
been  corrected,  the  corrections  being  indicated  by  brackets  and 
the  original  reading  appearing  in  the  notes.  The  punctuation 
has  not  been  altered.  Words  that  have  become  unusual  or  ob- 
solete in  MnE.  are  listed  in  the  Glossary. 

The  notes  on  pages  95-1 1 1  frequently  give  readings  from  the 
other  texts,  not  in  any  attempt  to  supply  all  the  variants  but 
to  point  out  errors  and  doubtful  readings  in  SS,  supply  miss- 
ing passages,  and  otherwise  make  the  text  intelligible.  Variants 
with  inconsequential  differences  in  meaning  are  generally  not 
given  unless  useful  in  establishing  textual  relationships.  As 
before,  when  a  text  is  not  cited  in  a  list  of  variants,  the  pas- 
sage is  missing  therefrom,  defective,  or  not  relevant.  Since  the 
line  numbering  in  the  following  text  is  the  same  as  Murray's 
and  BrandFs,  their  notes  on  the  other  texts  may  readily  be 
consulted. 

The  five  MSS.  texts  are  still  designated  T,  Ca,  Co,  L,  and 
S,  and,  as  in  Brandl,  the  additions  to  Ca  in  a  later  hand  are 
marked  c  and  quotations  from  MS.  Bodl.  Hatton  37,  new  56^  as 
printed  by  Brandl  (pp.  1 18-23) »  are  indicated  by  B.  But,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  quotations  are  from  Murray.  In  a  quoted 
passage  the  brackets  show  doubtful  readings;  and  when,  in 
order  to  save  space,  similar  readings  in  different  texts  are 
written  as  one,  parentheses  indicate  letters  not  common  to  the 
texts  concerned.  Thus,  Ca  wyrke,  Co  wirke  might  be  written 
Ca,  Co  w(y)rke. 

As  in  the  1652  edition,  stanzas  are  not  indicated  by  spacing, 
and  typography  is  not  always  consistent. 

Here  after  followeth  the  Prophesie  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Astledowne. 

Listen  Lordings  great  and  small, 

And  take  good  tent  what  I  shal  say, 

I  shal  you  tell  as  true  as  a  tale 

As  ever  was  told  by  night  or  day,  4 

And  most  marvel  without  nay, 

That  any  man  with  mouth  may  mine, 

And  therefore  I  you  prestly  pray, 
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That  you  wil  of  your  talking  blind;  8 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  to  tell, 

Of  doughty  deeds  that  have  been  done, 

Of  sore  fighting  and  battels  fell, 

And  how  good  Knight[s]  have  won  their  shoone;  12 

Now  Jesus  Christ  that  sitteth  on  throne, 

Save  English  men  both  even  and  morn, 

And  I  shal  tell  you  as  I  come, 

Of  battels  done  many  a  one,  16 

And  of  battels  that  done  shal  be, 

And  in  what  place,  and  how,  and  where, 

And  who  shal  have  the  high  degree, 

And  whether  party  shal  have  the  wor,  20 

And  who  shal  take  the  flight  and  fly, 

And  who  shal  dye,  and  be  slaine  there; 

Now  God  that  dyed  upon  a  tree, 

Save  English  men  where  ever  they  fare,  24 

As  I  me  went  this  enders  day, 

By  west  alone  making  my  moan, 

All  in  a  morning  of  the  May, 

By  Huntley  banks,  my  selfe  alone,  28 

I  heard  the  Jay,  the  Thristle  cock, 

The  Mavis  minding  of  her  song, 

The  Woodwal  with  her  merry  note, 

That  all  the  wood  about  me  rung;  32 

Alone  in  longing  as  I  lay, 

Underneath  a  seemly  tree, 

Saw  I  where  a  Lady  gay, 

Came  riding  over  a  faire  long  ley;  36 

If  I  should  sit  to  dooms  day, 

With  inke  and  paper  for  to  write, 

Certainly  all  her  faire  array, 

For  me  it  ca[nn]ot  be  descry'd,  40 

Her  palfrey  was  of  dapple  grey,  41 

Such  a  one  saw  I  never  none,  46 

As  the  Sun  on  summers  day, 

That  faire  Lady  shined  and  shone,  48 

Her  saddle  was  of  rewel  bone, 

Seemly  was  that  sight  to  see, 

And  seemly  set  with  precious  stone, 

Compast  about  right  richly  52 

With  stones  of  orient  great  plenty. 
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Her  haire  about  her  head  then  hung, 

She  rode  over  the  leve  long  leye; 

One  while  she  blew,  another  sung,  56 

Her  girths  of  noble  silk  they  were; 

The  buckles  were  of  berrel  stone, 

Her  stirrops  were  of  chrystal  cleer, 

And  all  with  pyrrie  overgone.  60 

Her  pearls  were  pellus  full  fine, 

Her  crown  was  of  orfry; 

Her  bridle  shone  of  gold  clean, 

On  either  side  hung  bels  three.  64 

She  led  three  grey-hounds  in  a  leash,  69 

Seven  rachets  by  her  side  ran;  70 

She  bore  a  horn  about  her  halse, 

And  under  her  belt  many  a  flon.  72 

Thomas  lay  and  saw  that  sight 

Underneath  a  seemly  tree. 

He  said,  yonder  is  Mary  of  might, 

That  bore  the  childe  that  died  for  me;  76 

But  I  speak  with  that  Lady  bright, 

I  hope  my  heart  wil  break  in  three. 

I  wil  go  fast  with  all  my  might, 

Her  to  meet  at  Elden  tree.  80 

Thomas  rudely  up  he  rose, 

And  he  ran  over  the  mountain  high, 

If  it  be  true  as  the  story  saies, 

He  met  with  her  at  Elden  tree.  84 

He  kneeled  down  upon  his  knee, 

Underneath  the  green  wood  spray, 

Lovely  Lady  rue  on  me, 

Queen  of  heaven,  as  you  wel  may.  88 

The  Lady,  that  was  mild  of  thought, 

Said,  Thomas,  let  such  words  be, 

For  Queen  of  Heaven  am  I  not, 

I  never  took  such  high  degree.  92 

I  am  of  another  country, 

That  I  be  pearled  most  of  price, 

I  ride  over  this  livelong  leye, 

My  rachets  run  at  my  device.  96 

If  you  be  pearled  most  of  price, 

And  ridden  here  in  rove  folly 

Of  love,  Lady,  you  bin  nice, 
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Give  me  leave  to  lie  you  by.  100 

She  said,  Thomas,  that  were  folly: 

I  pray  thee,  Thomas,  let  me  be, 

For  I  say,  Thomas,  sikerly, 

You  wil  fordo  al  my  beauty.  104 

Lovely  Lady,  rue  on  me, 

And  I  wil  ever  with  you  dwel; 

Here  my  troth  I  plight  to  thee, 

Whether  it  be  in  heaven  or  hel  108 

Man  of  mold,  thou  wilt  me  mar,  117 

But  yet  you  shal  have  al  your  wil, 

But  trow  thou  wel  thou  dost  the  wor, 

For  al  my  beauty  thou  wilt  spil.  120 

Down  then  lights  that  Lady  bright, 

Underneath  the  green  wood  spray, 

As  the  story  tels  ful  right, 

Seven  times  by  her  he  lay.  124 

She  said,  Thomas,  you  like  this  play; 

What  bird  in  bough  may  deale  with  thee? 

Thou  marst  me  mickle  all  this  day. 

I  pray  thee,  Thomas,  let  me  be.  128 

Thomas  looked  in  that  sted, 

Upon  that  Lady  that  was  so  gay; 

Her  haire  hung  about  her  head, 

Her  eyes  seemed  out,  that  were  so  grey.  132 

All  her  clothing  then  was  away, 

That  he  before  saw  in  that  stead, 

One  leg  was  black,  the  other  grey, 

And  al  her  body  like  to  lead.  136 

Thomas  cried  out,  alas, 

Now  is  this  a  doleful  sight, 

Thou  art  now  faded  in  the  face, 

That  shone  before  as  sun  so  bright.  140 

Take  leaf,  Thomas,  at  sun  and  moon,  157 

And  leaf  that  grows  upon  the  tree. 

This  twelvemonth  shalt  thou  with  me  go, 

Middle  earth  shalt  thou  not  see.  160 

Then  kneeled   Thomas  on  his  knee, 

To  Mary  milde  he  made  his  moan: 

Lady,  but  you  rue  on  me. 

All  my  Games  away  be  gone.  164 
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Alas,  he  said,  and  woe  is  me. 

I  trow  my  deeds  wil  doom  care, 

My  soul,  Jesus,  I  teach  to  thee, 

Where  ever  away  my  body  fare.  168 

She  led  him  in  at  Elden  hil, 

Underneath  that  dearn  lee, 

Where  it  was  murk  and  way  ful  ill, 

And  ever  in  water  to  the  knee.  172 

The  mountenance  of  daies  three; 

He  heard  but  sweyings  of  the  flood; 

Alas,  said  Thomas,  woe  is  me, 

Almost,  he  said,  I  spil  for  food.  176 

She  led  him  to  a  faire  arbour, 

Where  fruit  was  growing  great  plenty, 

Pears  and  apples,  ripe  they  were, 

The  dates  and  damase,  the  figs,  and  the 

winebury,  180-181 

And  nightingales  building  their  nest,  182 

The  popingay  about  can  flie, 

The  thrustle  sung,  and  had  no  rest;  184 

And  the  Mavis  tuning  notes  high,  184a 

He  preassed  to  pul  fruit  with  his  hand,  185 

As  man  for  food,  that  was  almost  faint. 
She  said,  Thom\a\s,  let  it  stand, 

Or  else  the  fiend  she  wil  the  taint.  188 

If  you  it  pul,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Thy  soul  goeth  to  the  fiend  of  hel, 
It  cometh  never  out  ere  dooms  day, 

But  ever  in  pain  there  to  dwel.  192 

Thomas  soothly  I  thee  hite, 
Come  lay  thy  head  upon  my  knee, 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  fairest  sight 

That  ever  saw  man  of  thy  Countrie.  196 

He  did  then  as  the  Lady  bade, 
And  laid  his  head  upon  her  knee, 
Her  to  please  he  was  full  glad; 

Then  said  that  Lady  faire  and  free,  200 

Seest  thou  not  yonder  faire  way, 
That  lieth  over  yonder  mountain? 
That  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Where  sinful  souls  are  past  their  pain.  204 
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Seest  thou  now  yonder  other  way, 

That  liggeth  low  under  the  rise, 

That  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Unto  the  joyes  of  paradise.  208 

Seest  thou  now  yonder  third  way, 

That  liggeth  over  yonder  green  plain, 

Yonder  is  the  way,  the  sooth  to  say, 

Where  sinners  passe  both  teen  and  train.  212 

Seest  thou  now  yonder  fourth  way, 

That  liggeth  over  yond  foule  fel, 

That  is  the  way  of  wellaway 

Unto  the  burni[n]g  fire  of  hel.  216 

Seest  thou  now  yonder  faire  castle, 

That  standeth  high  on  yonder  hil, 

Of  town  and  tower  it  beareth  the  bel, 

In  earth  is  men  like  there  until;  220 

Forsooth,  Thomas,  yonder  is  mine  own 

And  the  kings  of  this  country; 

Me  were  lever  be  hanged  and  drawn, 

Then  he  wist  that  you  lay  by  me.  224 

And  whatsoever  men  to  thee  say,  227 

I  pray  thee  answer  none  but  me; 

My  Lord  is  served  at  every  messe 

With  thirty  bold  Barons  and  three; 

I  shal  say  nothing  at  the  desse, 

That  I  have  wrest  thy  speech  from  thee.  232 

Thomas  looked  in  that  sted, 

And  beheld  tha[t]  Lady  so  gay, 

She  was  again  also  faire  and  good, 

And  also  fresh  on  her  palfray.  236 

Her  Grey-hounds  fed  on  Deers  blood,  249 

And  her  rachets  by  my  faye, 

She  blew  her  horn  with   main  and  mood, 

And  to  the  castle  took  the  way;  252 

Into  the  hal  rightly  she  went, 

Thomas  followed  at  her  hand, 

Ladies  came  both  faire  and  gent, 

With  courtesie  to  her  knee  land;  256 

Harp  and  fiddle  there  they  found, 

The  gittern  and  the  psaltery, 

Lute  and  rebeck,  there  con  gong, 
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And  al  manner  of  minstrelsie,  260 

The  most  freely,  that  Thomas  thought 

When  he  stood  upon  the  floore, 

Fifty  harts  in  were  brought, 

That  were  fat,  great,  and  stower,  264 

Rachets  lay  lapping  of  their  blood, 

Cooks  standing  with  dressing  knife, 

Breaking  up  the  deare  wood; 

There  was  revel  going  rife,  268 

Knights  dauncing  by  three  and  three; 

There  was  revel  game  and  play, 

Lovely  Ladies  faire  and  free 

Sate  singing  in  ful  rich  aray.  272 

Thomas  dwelled  in  that  place 

Somewhat  more  then  yeers  three, 

So  on  a  day  it  fel  a  case 

That  lonely  Lady  said  so  free,  276 

Busk  thee,  Thomas,  and  go  again, 

For  here  thou  maist  no  longer  be, 

Hie  thee  fast  with  might  and  main, 

I  shall  thee  bring  to  [Ejldern  tree.  280 

Thomas  said  with  heavy  cheer, 

Lovely  Lady,  let  me  here  be, 

For  sikerly  I  have  been  here 

But  the  space  of  daies  three.  284 

Forsooth,  Thomas,  I  thee  tel, 

Thou  hast  been  here  three  yeers  and  more, 

But  here  shal  you  no  longer  dwel; 

I  shal  thee  tel  a  cause  wherefore;  288 

To  morn  of  hel  a  foule  fiend 

Among  these  folks  shal  choo[s]e  his  fee, 

Thou  art  a  mickle  man  and  hinde, 

I  trow  ful  wel  he  wil  take  thee.  292 

For  all  the  gold  that  may  be 

From  heaven  unto  the  worlds  end, 

Thou  shalt  never  be  betrayed  for  me; 

Therefore  I  rede  thee  with  me  wend.  296 

She  brought  him  again  to  eldern  tree, 

Underneath   the   green   wood   spray, 

In  Huntley  banks  merry  to  be, 

Where  fowls  sing  both  night  and  day.  300 
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Farewel  Thomas,  I  wend  my  way;  305 

I  wil  go  over  yonder  bent  so  brown. 

And  here  endeth  the  first  fit,  I  say, 

Of  Sir  Thomas  of  Astledoivne.  308 

The  second  part. 

Farewel  Thomas,  I  wend  my  way, 

I  may  no  longer  dwel  with  thee. 

Then  give  me  some  token,  Lady  gay, 

That  I  may  say  I  spake  with  thee.  312 

To  harp  or  carp,  whether  you  can, 

Thomas,  thou  shalt  have  soothly. 

He  said,  harping  keep  I  none, 

For  tongue  is  chief  of  minstrelsie.  316 

If  thou  wilt  speak,  and  tales  tell, 

Thou  shalt  never  leasing  lye; 

Whether  thou  walk  by  frith  or  fell, 

I  pray  thee  speak  none  ill  by  me.  320 

Farewel  Thomas,  without  any  guile, 

I  may  no  longer  abide  with  thee. 

Lovely  Lady,  abide  a  while, 

And  some  far  lye  tell  thou  me.  324 

Thomas,  hearken  what  I  shall  say, 

When  a  tree  rotten  is  dead, 

The  leaves  faden  and  fallen  away, 

Fruit  it  beareth  none  in  head,  328 

All  shal  fade  and  fal  away;  333 

No  marvel  then  if  that  fruit  die, 

And  mickle  bale  shal  after  spray, 

Where  that  blisse  was  wont  to  be.  336 

Farewel  Thomas,  I  wend  my  way, 

I  may  no  longer  stand  with  thee. 

Lovely  Lady,  good  and  gay, 

Tell  me  yet  of  some  far  lie.  340 

What  kinde  far  lie,  Thomas  good, 

Should  I  thee  tell?  If  thy  will  be, 

Tell  me,  of  the  gentleblood 

Who  shal  unthrive,  and  who  shall  thee;  344 

Who  shalbe  king,  who  shalbe  none, 

And  who  shal  weild  the  north  country; 

Who  shal  fly,  who  shalbe  tane, 
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And  where  the  battel,  done  shalbe.  348 

Of  a  battel  I  will  thee  tell, 

That  shalbe  done  soon  at  will, 

Birds  shal  meet  both  fresh  and  fell, 

And  freely  fight  at  Eldern  hill;  352 

The  bruise  blood  shal  under  gong, 

The  Britains  shal  win  all  the  prey, 

Three  thousand  Scots  on  the  ground 

Shalbe  slain  that  ilke  day.  356 

Farewel  Thomas,  I  wend  my  way, 

To  stand  with  thee  me  think  it  irk; 

Of  a  battel  I  wil  thee  say, 

That  shalbe  done  at  Fawse  kirk:  360 

Banners  shal  stand  long  and  long, 

Trow  you  well  with  mood  and  main, 

The  Brutes  bloud  shal  under  gong, 

Five  thousand  Scots  there  shalbe  slain.  364 

Farewell  Thomas,  I  pray  thee  cease, 

No  longer  here  you  tarry  me, 

My  grey-hounds  breaken  to  the  flesh, 

And  my  rachets  there  couples  in  three;  368 

Look  how  the  Deer  by  two  and  two, 

Run  over  yonder  mountain  high. 

Th[o]mas  said,  God  shild  you,  go; 

But  tel  me  yet  of  some  far  lie.  372 

Of  a  battel  I  wil  thee  say,  377 

That  shal  gar  Ladies  to  morn  in  mood. 

At  Bannockburn  both  water  and  clay 

Sha[l]be  mingled  with  red  blood.  380 

Steeds  shal  stumble  with  treason, 

Both  black,  brown,  grissel,  and  gray; 

And  gentle  Knights  shal  tumble  down, 

[T]hrough  taking  of  a  wicked  way.  384 

The  Brittains  bloud  shal  under  fall, 

The  Brusse  shal  win  all  the  prey; 

Six  thousand  English  great  and  smal, 

Shalbe  slain  that  ilke  day.  388 

Then  shal  Scotland  stand, 

Trow  thou  wel  as  I  thee  say, 

A  terslet  of  the  same  land 

To  Britain  shal  wend  the  ready  way,  392 

And  take  tarslites  great  and  gay. 
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With  him  out  of  his  [o]wn  country 

They   shal  wend   in  rich   aray, 

And  come  again  by  land  and  sea.  396 

He  shal  destroy  the  north  country, 

More  and  lesse  him  beforne; 

Ladies  wellaway  shal  cry, 

That  ever  the  bayley  of  blood  was  born.  400 

He  shal  rise  up  at  Kinkbu[?]ne, 

And  slay  Lords  upon  the  sand; 

To  surpling  more  upon   the  morn, 

Lords  wil   think  ful  long  to  stand,  404 

Between  the  deppling  and  the  dasse. 

The  water  there  runneth  on  the  clay. 

There  shalbe  slain,  forsooth  Thomas, 

Six  thousand  Scots;  that  night  and  day,  408 

They  shal   take  a   town  of  great  renown, 

That  standeth  neer  the  water  of  Tay; 

The  father  and  the  son  shalbe  dong  down, 

And  with  stroaks  strong  be  slain  away.  412 

When  they  have  won  the  walled  town. 

And  every  man  chosen  his  chance, 

The  Britains  they  shal  make  them  bound, 

And  forth  to  the  wars  of  France.  416 

Then  Scotland  without  king  shal  stand, 

Believe  Thomas  as  I  thee  say, 

They  shal  choose  a  king  full  young, 

That  can  no  laws  lead  perfay,  420 

And  crowned  at  the  town  of  stone,  425 

On  a  cer[t]ain  solemn  day; 

Birds  bold,  both  old  and  young, 

Shal  to  him  draw  withouten  nay.  428 

Into  England  shal  they  ride, 

East  and  west,  as  ligs  their  way, 

And  take  a  town  with  great  pride, 

And  let  the  men  be  slain  away.  432 

Betwixt  a  Park  and  an  Abbey, 

A  pallace  and  a  parish  kirk, 

There  shal  your  young  king  fail  of  his  spray, 

And  of  his  life  be  ful  irk;  436 

He  shalbe  tagged  wondrous  sore, 

So  that  away  he  shal  not  flie; 
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His  neb  shal  or  he  thence  fare, 

Of  red  bloud  trickle  to  the  knee.  440 

He  shal  with  a  false  fode,  441 

Whether  it  turns  to  ill  or  good,  443 

And  he  shal  bide  in  a  Ravens  hand.  444 

The  Raven  shal  the  Gos  hawk  win, 

If  his  feathers  be  never  so  black, 

And  lead  him  straight  to  London. 

There  shal  your  Faulcon  finde  his  make,  448 

The  Raven  shal  his  feathers  shake, 

And  take  tarslets  gay  and  great  450 

With  him  out  of  his  own  Countrie;  45°a 

And  the  king  shal  him  a  master  make,  451 

In  the  North,  to  do  outray.  452 

When  he  is  man  most  of  main, 

And  hopes  best  for  to  speed, 

On  a  ley  land  he  shalbe  slain, 

Besides  a  way  withouten  dread.  456 

Then  shal  the  sel  in  Scotland  perfay, 

Fouls  and  foe  ful  many  one, 

For  to  make  a  certain  pay, 

But  end  thereof  cometh  never  none.  460 

Then  shal  Scotland  kinglesse  stand, 

Trow  thou  well  as  I  thee  say, 

Three  tarslets  of  the  same  land, 

To  Brit[t]ain  then  shal  wend  their  way.  464 

He  shal  big  and  break  the  tree, 

That  hath  no  flight  to  flie  away;  466 

They  shal  with  pride  to  England  free,  471 

East  and  West,  as  l[i]gs  their  way. 

Holy  Kirk  beset  beside, 

And  religious  men  burn  in  fire. 

They  shal  then  to  a  castle  glide, 

And  shew  them  there  with  mickle  ire,  476 

Between  a  well  and  a  were, 

A  hat  well  and  a  slick  stone. 

There  shal  two  chieftains  meet  in  fear, 

The  one  shal  doubtlesse  be  slain.  480 

The  bruise  bloud  shal  with  him  flie,  482 

And  lead  him  to  a  wo [r] thy  town,  483 

And  close  him  in  a  castle  high,  484 
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There  to  be  with  great  renown.  484a 

Farewel,  I  wend  my  way,  485 

Me  behoves  over  yonder  bent  so  brown. 

Here  endeth  the  second  fit,  I  say, 

Of  Sir  Thomas  of  Astledown.  488 

The  third  part. 

These  words,  Thomas,  that  I  say,  493 

Is  but  wondring  and  woe. 

Of  a  battel  I  shal  thee  tell, 

That  shalbe  done  at  Spencard  slough.  496 

The  Britains  bloud  shal  win  the  prey,  497-498 

Seven  thousand  English  great  and  smal  499 

Shalbe  slain  that  i[l]k  day.  500 

The  rere-ward  shal  no  whit  perfay 

Of  that  same  doleful  deed; 

They  shal  make  a  journey 

Daies  ten  without  a  dread.  504 

Of  a  battel  I  wil  you  tel, 

That  shalbe  done  soon  at  wil[l], 

Barons  shal  meet  both  fierce  and  fell, 

And  fiercely  fight  at  Elden  hil,  508 

Between  Edenborough  and  Pentland, 

At  the  hill  that  standeth  on  the  red  clay, 

There  shalbe  slain  12  thousand, 

Forsooth  of  Scots,  that  night  and  day,  512 

They  shal  take  a  walled  town, 

The  father  and  the  son  be  slain  away; 

Knights  shal  win  their  warry  son 

Through  dint  of  sword  for  ever  and  aye.  516 

When  they  have  won  the  walled  town, 

And  every  man  chosen  his  chance, 

The  Britains  they  shal  make  them  bown, 

And  forth  go  to  the  wars  of  France.  520 

They  shalbe  in  France  ful  long, 

Thomas,  I  say  three  yeers  and  more, 

And  d[i]ng  down  towers  and  castles  strong, 

To  every  man  in  sundry  fare.  524 

Then  shal  they  be  brought  full  strong 

Betwixt  Seaton  and  the  sea; 

The  Britains  shal  the  griefs  among 
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The  other  est  at  Barwick  free.  528 

On  a  s[on]da[ye]  before  the  masse,  530 

Five  thousand  soothly  shalbe  slain, 

Of  Brusse  bloud  both  more  and  lesse, 

For  that  day  should  no  banners  presse, 

But  far  in  sunder  shal  they  be.  534 

Careful  shalbe  the  entermesse 

Between  Seaton  and  the  Sea,  536 

Of  the  brusse  both  more  and  lesse.  536a 

Ships  shal  stand  upon  the  sand,  537 

Wevand  with  the  sea  fome; 

Three  years  and  more  understand, 

Ere  any  Barons  fetch  them  home.  540 

Steeds  menlesse  shal  fling 

To  the  mountains  to  and  fro, 

Their  sadles  on  their  backs  shal  hang, 

Till  their  girths  be  rotten  in  two.  544 

They  shal  hew  on  helm  and  shield, 

Til  the  same  be  set  neer  west; 

No  man  shal  wite  in  that  field 

Whether  part  shal  have  the  best.  548 

They  shal  cast  down  banners  there, 

Many  a  wounded  one  that  night  shal  die; 

Upon  the  morn  there  shalbe  care, 

For  neit[h]er  part  shal  have  the  degree.  552 

The[n]  they  shal  take  a  truce,  and  swear, 

For  three  yeers  as  I  understand, 

That  none  of  them  shal  other  deer, 

Neither  by  water  nor  by  land.  556 

But  between  two  S.  Mary  daies, 

When  the  time  waxeth  long, 

Then  shal  they  meet,  and  banners  raise 

On  Cleydon,  Gladsmore,  both  stiff  and  strong;  560 

Three  crowned  Kings  with  dints  sore  565 

Shalbe  slain  and  under  be. 

A  Raven  shal  come  over  the  More, 

And  after  him  a  Crow  shal  flye,  568 

To  seek  the  Moore  without  rest, 

After  a  crosse  made  of  stone, 

Over  hil  and  dale,  both  east  and  west, 

But  trow  you  wel  he  shal  finde  none.  572 
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He  shal  light  where  the  crosse  shalbe, 

And  hold  his  neb  into  the  skie, 

And  drink  of  gentle  blood  and  free, 

Of  doughty  knights  that  down  shal  lye.  576 

Freely  they  shall  fight  that  day,  605 

Til  the  sun  be  set  more  west; 

None  of  them  shal  wit,  I  say, 

Which   party  shal  have   the  best.  608 

A  bastard  shal  come  out  of  a  forest, 

That  in  south  England  born  shalbe, 

And  he  shal  win  the  gree  for  the  best, 

And  al  the  land  after  Britains  shalbe.  612 

Then  he  shal  into  England  ride, 

East  and  west,  as  we  heare  sayne, 

And  hold  a  Parliament  with  pride, 

Where  none  before  was  never  seen.  616 

Al  false  laws,  he  shal  lay  down, 

That  are  begun  in  that  country; 

Truth  to  do  he  shalbe  bowne, 

And  England  for  a  time  merry  shalbe.  620 

Thomas,  trow  that  I  thee  tell, 

That  it  be  so  every  word. 

Of  a  battel  I  shal  thee  spel, 

That  shalbe  done  at  Sandiford.  624 

Nigh  the  foord  there  is  a  bray. 

And  nigh  the  bray  there  is  a  wel; 

A  stone  there  is  a  little  fro, 

And  so  there  is,  the  truth  to  tel.  628 

Thou  mayest  trow  this  every  word.  632 

Growand  there  be  oaks  three,  629 

That  is  called  the  Sandiford,  630 

There  the  last  battel  done  shalbe.  631 

Benniddunes  and  Cliffores  bold  shalbe  633 

In  Brusseland  three  yeers  and  more, 

And  ding  down  towers  and  castles  high, 

To  do  out  ray  they  shal  not  spare.  636 

The  bastard  shal  get  him  power  strong,  637 

Al  the  side  Loy[?]sh  Land;  639 

There  shal  not  on  him  Bodward  bring.  640 

As  I  am  for  to  understand,  640a 

The  bastard  shal  die  in  the  Holy  Land.  641 
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Jesus  Christ  that  mickle  may,  644 

His  soul  then  take  into  thy  hand,  643 

When  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  clay.  643a 

And  as  she  told,  at  the  last  645 

The  tears  fel  over  her  eyne  grey. 

Lady,  or  you  weep  so  fast, 

Take  your  leave  and  go  your  way.  648 

I  weep  not  for  my  way  wending, 

But  for  Ladies  fair  and  free, 

When  Lords  be  dead  without  leasing, 

Shal  wed  yeomen  of  poor  degree.  652 

He  shall  have  steeds  in  stable  fed, 

A  hawk  to  bear  upon  his  hand, 

A  lovely  Lady  to  his  bed, 

His  elders  before  him  had  no  land.  656 

Farewel  Thomas,  wel  you  be, 

For  all  this  day  thou  wilt  me  mar. 

Now  lovely  Lady,  tell  you  me 

Of  black  Annis  of  Dunbar.  660 

Of  black  Annis  came  never  good,  665 

Therefore  may  she  never  thee, 

Far  all  her  wealth  and  wordly  good; 

In  L[o]ndon  shal  she  slain  be.  668 

The  greatest  Merchant  of  her  blood, 

Madike,  shal  he  die, 

Hounds  of  him  shal  take  their  food, 

Mauger  all  their  kin  and  he.  672 

Thomas,  deare  man  was  he, 

Tears  fell  over  his  eyne  so  grey. 

Now  lovely  Lady,  tell  you  me, 

If  we  shal  part  for  ever  and  aye.  676 

Nay  Thomas,  she  said,  perdie  676a 

When  thou  seest  in  Astledown  677 

To  Huntley  bank,  then  take  the  way. 

There  shal  I  sikerly  to  thee  come.  680 

She  blew  her  horn  on  her  palfrey,  693 

And  left  Thomas  at  Elden  tree.  694 

To  Us  dale  straight  she  took  the  way, 

And  thus  departed  he  and  she.  696 

Of  s[u]ch  a  heardsman  would  I  hear, 

That  could  me  tell  of  such  farlye. 

Christ  crowned  with  crown  of  thorns 

Bring  us  al  to  heaven  high.  700 


NOTES 

Line  3.  as  .  .  .  as:  T  als  trewe  a  tale. 

4.  told:  T  herde. 

6.  mine:  possibly  the  verb  minne,  mynne,  "remember."  mine  provides  a 
better  rhyme  than  the  reading  in  T  and  is  supported  by  alliteration  in  SS  but 
not  in  T,  which  reads  That  euer  was  herde  by-fore  or  syene.  Since  T  sounds  like 
a  recollection  of  line  4,  the  case  for  SS  is  further  strengthened. 

8.  blind:  T  blyne,  "cease"  (OE.  blinnan) ,  which  is  better  rhyme  and  makes 
much  better  sense. 

9.  tell.  In  T,  the  only  other  text  including  the  prologue,  the  rhyme  scheme 
in  lines  1-24  is  ababbcbc,  [a]babbaba,  abababab.  Thus  SS  is  probably  corrupt  in 
lines  9,  11,  14,  15,  16,  and  21.  In  line  9,  where  T  reads  saye  and  SS  tell,  Brandl 
supplies  lere,  in  keeping  with  the  rhymes. 

11.  fell.  The  rhymes  support  T:  Of  felle  feghtyngs  &  batells  sere.  SS  has 
altered  the  line  to  rhyme  with  the  corrupt  tell  in  line  9. 

12.  Knightfs]:  SS  Knight. 

14.  even  and  morn:  T  ferre  &  nere,  which  the  rhymes  support. 

15.  as  I  come:  T  tyte  and  sone,  which  the  rhymes  and  alliteration  support. 

16.  many  a  one:  T  sythene  many  a  gere,  which  the  rhymes  and  meter  support. 

19.  high  degree:  T  heghere  gree,  "higher  prize  or  favor."  See  gree  in  Glossary. 

20.  wor:  T  werre,  as  required  by  the  rhymes. 

21.  fly:  T  flee,  as  required  by  the  rhymes. 

22.  be  slaine:  T  by-leue,  "remain."  The  substitution  in  SS  for  the  archaic 
word  in  T  is  more  likely  than  the  reverse  process.  The  NED  lists  no  occurrences 
of  belive,  bilive,  blive  after  1483.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Co,  line  108. 

23.  God:  T  jhesu  crist.  Both  texts  keep  the  meter,  T  reading  on  tre. 

24.  See  above,  p.  15,  note  18. 

28.  Huntley  banks:  on  Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose   (Murray,  p.  li) . 
29-31.  cock:  note.  T  cokke:  belle.  See  above,  p.  78. 
36.  fair  long  ley.  See  above,  p.  77. 

38.  T  With  my  tonge,  to  wrobbe  and  wrye.  Co  and  L  are  similar  to  T.  Like 
SS,  Ca  has  substituted  a  phrase  more  readily  understood:  to  know  &  se. 

39.  SS  is  evidently  more  accurate  than  T  Certanely  pat  lady  gaye.  Ca,  Co 
Sertenly,  all(e)  h(y)r  aray;  L  The  certayn  sothe  of  hir  Array. 

95 
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40.  ca[nn]ot:  S5  cannnot. 

descry'd:  supported  by  Co  and  L.  See  above,  p.  74.  The  substitution  in 
line  38  required  changing  the  order  in  line  40  to  obtain  a  rhyme.  T  Neuer 
bese  scho  askryede  for  mee. 

42-45.  These  lines,  in  L  only,  describe  the  lady's  horse  and  saddle. 

52.  about:  as  in  Ca,  an  anticipation  of  line  54. 
right  richly:  T,  Ca,  L  w(i)t(h)  crapote(e). 

55.  leve  long  leye:  T  pat  lange  lee,  Ca  pat  louely  le,  Co  pe  fair  le.  See  above, 

P-77- 

60.  pyrrie.  See  above,  pp.  75-76. 

61.  pearls  were  pellus.  55  is  the  only  text  with  this  reading.  Since  in  SS 
pearled  appears  for  payrelde,  parelde,  parellid,  or  pareld  in  other  texts  (T,  Ca 
94,  97,  although  L  reads  perlyd,  perled),  pearls  in  line  61  may  be  a  corruption  of 
parail,  "apparel."  Then  pellus  might  be  the  plural  of  palle  or  pelle,  "a  costly  sort 
of  cloth,"  the  line  reading  "her  apparels  were  costly  fabrics." 

65-68.  In  Ca  and  Co  only.  The  passage  in  Co  looks  like  a  variation  of  the 
stanza  before.  Lines  65-66  in  Ca  resemble  SS  69-70,  while  Ca  67-70  "are  clearly 
an  awkward  interpolation  .  .  .  written  at  side  and  foot  [of  the  MS.]  with  marks 
of  insertion"    (Murray's  note)  . 

69.  leash:  Ca  (65),  L  le(e)s(s)he;  T  (367)  lesse.  Brandl  suggests  lace  ("cord") 
as  a  better  rhyme  for  halse. 

70-72.  ran:  flon.  T  rone:  flone.  flon  means  "arrow,"  but  none  of  the  texts 
mentions  a  bow. 

77.  But.  See  above,  p.  76. 

80.  Elden  tree:  a  tree  that  stood  on  one  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose 
(Murray,  pp.  1-li)  .  For  Eildon,  Gael,  ail-dun,  "rock-fort,"  is  a  possibility,  but  OE. 
teled-dun,  "fire-hill,"  is  supported  by  archaeological  evidence  of  an  early  Iron-Age 
smelting  works. 

81.  rudely:  T,  Co  rath(e)ly,  "quickly";  Ca  radly;  L  Raythly. 

81-83.  rose:  says.  T  rase:  sayes. 

82-84.  high:  tree.  T,  Ca,  L  agree  on  hye:  tre(e). 

94.  pearled:  T  payrelde,  Ca  parellid,  L  perlyd.  See  note  on  line  61  and 
above,  p.  76. 

95.  over  this  livelong  leye:  a  recollection  of  line  55.  T  aftyre  this  wylde  fee. 
The  line  is  defective  in  Co,  but  much  like  T  in  Ca  and  L. 

97.  pearled:  T,  Ca  pareld(e);  L  perled.  See  note  on  line  61  and  above,  p.  76. 

98.  rove:  ?  pp.  of  rive.  T,  L  thy;  Ca  pi;  Co  strange. 

99.  nice:  T,  Ca  wys(s)e;  L  wyce.  Nevertheless  the  reading  in  SS  is  an  attrac- 
tive one. 

109-16.  In  Co  only.  As  in  ballad  version  C,  the  lady  protests  that  Thomas 
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will  boast  of  his  conquest,  and  Thomas  replies  that  he  will  not  betray  her.  Cf. 
line  320. 

138.  In  T  the  line  begins  In  fay  the;  Ca  In  feith;  Co  Me  thynke;  L  This.  See 
above,  p.  74. 

141-56.  In  L  only: 

On  euery  syde  he  lokyde  abowete, 
he  sau  he  myght  no  whare  fie; 
Sche  woxe  so  grym  and  so  stowte, 

The  Dewyll  he  wende  she  had  be.  144 

In  the  Name  of  the  trynite, 
he  coniuryde  here  anon  Ryght, 
That  she  shulde  not  come  hym  nere, 
But  wende  away  of  his  syght.  148 

She  said,  "Thomas,  this  is  no  nede, 
For  fende  of  hell  am  I  none; 
For  the  now  am  I  grete  desese, 

And  suffre  paynis  many  one.  152 

this  xij  Mones  bou  shalt  with  me  gang, 
And  se  the  maner  of  my  lyffe; 
for  thy  trowche  thou  hast  me  tane, 
Ayene  bat  may  ye  make  no  stryfe.  156 

According  to  Murray,  "the  conduct  attributed  to  Thomas  is  unworthy,  and 
the  whole  scene  out  of  keeping.  The  rhymes  also  break  down  into  mere  asso- 
nances." But  the  passage  is  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of  rationalization  noted 
above  (p.  67) . 

159.  go:  T,  Ca,  Co,  L  gon(e),  to  rhyme  with  (m)on(e)   (157) . 

161-64.  Brandl  considers  these  lines  an  interpolation  in  the  X  texts;  for  165, 
he  points  out,  must  follow  160.  In  SS,  as  in  Ca,  Thomas's  prayer  is  clearly  to  the 
Virgin. 

166.  doom  care:   T  wirke  me  care.  Co,  L  support  T. 

167.  teach.  See  Glossary  and  above,  p.  75. 

168.  body.  See  above,  p.  78. 
169-71.  See  above,  p.  76. 

174.  sweyings:  T  swoghynge,  "sighing";  Ca  noyse;  Co,  L  swo(w)yng(e). 

180-181.  T,  in  180-82,  rhymes  damasee:  neste.  Probably  to  provide  a  better 
rhyme,  SS  combines  180  and  181  but  must  then  interpolate  184a. 

181-83.  winebury:  flie.  T  wyneberye:  flye,  Ca  white  bery:  flye,  Co  fylbert 
ire:  fie,  L  pynnene  fre:  fie. 

187.  Thom[a]s:  SS  Thomus. 

188.  fiend  she  wil  the  taint:  T  fende  the  will  atteynt,  Ca  feend  [will]  be 
ateynte,  Co  deuyl  wil  pe  ataynte,  L  dewele  wole  the  Atcynte.  In  SS  she  has  been 
supplied  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  prefix  a-. 
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197-200.  In  the  X  family  only  and,  according  to  Brandl,  possibly  spurious. 

203.  the  sooth  to  say.  SS,  like  L,  anticipates  line  207.  See  above,  p.  75. 

207.  That.  See  above,  p.  75. 

211-12.  See  above,  pp.  77-78. 

214.  yond  foule  fel:  supported  by  L  yendur  full  fell.  T  go?ie  depe  delle,  Ca 
gondur  felle. 

216.  burni[n]g:  SS  burnieg;  T  birnande;  Ca  brennand;  Co,  L  b(ryn)ny(n)g. 

221-23.  own:  drawn.  T  awenne:  drawene. 

225-26.  The  readings  in  Ca  and  L  are  much  like  that  in  T: 

when  bou  corames  to  gone  castelle  gaye, 
I  pray  be  curtase  mane  to  bee. 

230.  bold  Barons.  See  above,  p.  77. 

233-35.  sted:  good.  T  stude:  gude.  See  above,  p.  76. 

234.  tha[t].  The  final  t  is  not  clear  but  is  supported  by  other  texts. 

237-48.  In  L  only: 

Thomas  said,  "lady,  wele  is  me, 
that  euer  I  baide  this  day; 
nowe  ye  bene  so  fayre  and  whyte, 

By  fore  ye  war  so  blake  and  gray!  240 

I  pray  you  that  ye  wyll  me  say, 
lady,  yf  thy  wyll  be, 
why  ye  war  so  blake  and  graye? 
ye  said  it  was  be  cause  of  me."  244 

"For  sothe,  and  I  had  not  been  so, 
Sertayne  sothe  I  shall  the  tell; 
Me  had  been  as  good  to  goo, 

To  the  brynnyng  fyre  of  hell;  248 

My  lorde  is  so  fers  and  fell, 
that  is  king  of  this  contre, 
And  fulle  sone  he  wolde  haue  ye  smell, 
of  the  defaute  I  did  wft/z  the."  252 

See  above,  pp.  11,  64,  and  68. 

259.  con  gong:  T,  Ca  gangand(e);  Co  gon  gange;  L  gan  goyn;  pr.  part,  "going." 

261.  freely:  T  ?neruelle;  Ca,  Co,  L  ferly(e).  See  farlye  in  Glossary. 

266.  standing:  T  come,  Ca  stode,  Co  standyng. 

267.  T  Thay  brittened  pame  als  pay  were  wode,  Ca  Brytnand  pe  dere  as  pel 
were  wode.  The  deer  were  being  "cut  to  pieces,"  "divided,"  "butchered"  (OE. 
brytnian,  "to  distribute")  . 
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275.  it  fel  a  case:  supported  by  L  by  fyll  that  cace.  T  so  hafe  I  grace,  Ca 
Tille  hit  fel  vpon  a  day,  Co  alias!  alias! 

276.  lonely  .  .  .  free:  T,  Ca  My  lufly  lady  s(ay)d(e)  to  me(e);  Co  My  louely 
lady  sayd  to  ...  \  L  To  hym  spake  that  ladyes  fre.  Like  L,  SS  avoids  the  trouble- 
some first  person;  but  free  is  so  frequently  descriptive  of  the  lady  that  its  use 
here  is  probably  independent  of  L. 

280.  [EJldern:  55  Bldern.  Cf.  line  297. 

289-91.  fiend:  hinde.  T  fende:  hende. 

290.  choo(s)e:  SS  apparently  choole;  T  feche;  Ca,  L  chese. 

297.  eldern.  SS  confuses  the  local  reference  Eildon,  perhaps  with  the  name 
of  a  tree  as  in  oaken,  beechen  (Murray's  note  on  lines  80,  81)  or  with  eldrin, 
"old,"  or  eldritch,  "elfin"  (Miss  Nixon's  note  on  line  80  in  Ca)  .  Cf.  lines  280, 
352,  and  Ca  80,  84. 

301-04.  See  above,  pp.  12,  14.  The  first  fytte  of  Co  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
line  302. 

T  fferre  owtt  in  gone  Mountane  graye, 
Thomas,  my  fawkone  bygges  a  neste; 
A  fawconne  es  an  Erlis    (Ca  yrons,  L  herons)    praye, 
ffor-thi  in  na  place  may  he  reste. 

313.  "Thomas  has  the  choice  of  excelling  in  instrumental,  or  in  vocal  (rather 
oral)    accomplishments;  he  prefers  the  latter  .  .  ."    (Murray's  note) . 

313-15.  can:  none.  T  gose:  none;  Ca,  Co,  L  gon(e):  non(e);  S  can:  none. 

314.  S,  like  SS,  omits  be  chose  (T)  between  haue  and  sothely. 

322.  abide:  as  in  S,  an  anticipation  of  line  323.  T  duelle,  L  dwell. 

324.  far  lye.  See  Glossary. 

327.  SS  is  supported  by  S,  but  otherwise  no  two  texts  agree  on  the  verbs.  T 
fadis  pane  &  wytis. 

329-32.  Probably  omitted  in  SS  because  Slf  like  S,  had  reduced  the  stanza 
to  three  lines,  this  time  without  any  interpolation  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

T  Of  be  baylliolfe  blod  (S  baly  of  blud)  so  sail  it  falle: 
It  sail  be  lyke  a  rotyne  tree; 
The  comyns,  &  be  Barlays  alle, 
The  Russells,  &  be  ffresells  free. 

See  above,  pp.  12,  16,  and  note  on  line  400.  Murray  suggests  a  reference  to 
families  on  different  sides  in  1333,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  an 
English  victory  which  is  mentioned  in  Co  and  L,  line  352.  However,  the  passage 
may  refer  to  the  defection  of  Baliol  and  others  from  England  in  1295  (Brandl,  p. 
31;  Burnham,  p.  378)  .  This  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  actual  order  of 
events  referred  to  in  Fytte  II,  for  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  (line  360)  in  1298 
these  events  are  in  proper  chronological  order  (Murray,  p.  xxv)  .  Only  the  battle 
of  Halidon  Hill    (line  352)    would  still  be  misplaced.  The  X   texts,  which  are 
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generally  superior  to  the  Y  family,  read  not  Halidon  but  some  variant  of  Eldon; 
and  T,  generally  the  best  text,  calls  the  battle  a  Scottish  victory.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  passage  originally  referred  to  an  actual  Scottish  victory  between  1295 
and  1298,  possibly  Wallace's  rout  of  the  English  at  Stirling  in  1297.  Eldon,  be- 
cause of  its  occurrence  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  may  have  been  substituted  for  the 
original  name  and  the  victory  patriotically  awarded  to  the  English  by  an  English 
minstrel  or  scribe.  Then  Eldon,  identified  as  an  English  victory,  may  have  sug- 
gested Halidon  to  the  Y  scribe.  Murray  (p.  xxvi)  considers  that  the  Scottish  vic- 
tory was  originally  predicted  before  Halidon  Hill  in  order  to  encourage  the  Scots 
in  that  battle  and,  therefore,  that  the  first  two  prophecies  in  Fytte  II  (those  which 
he  thinks  refer  to  events  in  1333)  were  written  earlier  than  the  subsequent 
"prophecies"  in  the  fytte.  If,  however,  the  author  who  arranged  the  materials  in 
Fytte  II  recognized  the  battle  in  line  352  as  having  taken  place  in  1333,  it  seems 
strange  that  he  did  not  move  the  passage  to  its  proper  chronological  position. 

334.  marvel:  T  ferly,  Ca  wondur,  S  farly. 

336.  that  blisse:  T  joye  &  blysse,  Ca  ioy  and  blisse,  S  that  bits. 

338-40.  thee:  far  lie.  5  the:  farle. 

340,  341.  far  lie:  S  farle,  farly.  See  Glossary. 

345-47.  none:  tane.  The  MSS.  agree  on  non(e):  (t)ane,  but  the  original  must 
have  been  Northern  nane. 

349-52.  Cf.  lines  505-08. 

351.  Birds:  T  Beryns;  Ca,  L  Barons;  S  birdes. 

fresh:  T,  L  fers;  Ca  fre;  S  fresshe.  Fers  and  fresshe  were  used  synony- 
mously   (see  Brandl's  note) .  Cf.  lines  352,  507,  508. 

352.  freely:  T  freschely;  Ca,  Co  fres(s)k(e)ly;  L  freslye;  S  fyersly. 

Eldern:  T  Eldone,  Ca  ledyn,  Co  halyndon,  L  helydowne,  S  eldon.  The 
readings  in  the  X  texts  may  result  from  substitution  for  Halidon  Hill.  But  see 
note  on  lines  329-32. 

353.  bruise:  T  Bretons,  Ca  brucys,  S  brusse.  In  this  fytte  the  Scots  are  called 
the  Bruce.  In  this  stanza  they  are  victorious  in  T,  defeated  in  Ca,  S,  and  SS. 

gong:  T  fete,  Ca  fall,  S  gonge.  The  reading  in  S  and  SS  is  apparently  an 
anticipation  of  gong  in  line  363,  which  rhymes  with  long  in  line  361.  In  355 
S  pe  grownde  and  SS  the  ground  have  been  substituted  for  pou  wete  (T)  to  supply 
a  rhyme. 

353-356-  Cf.  lines  363,  385-88,  497-5°°- 

354.  Britains:  T  Bruyse;  Ca(c),  S  bretens. 

355.  Three  thousand  Scots:  as  in  S.  T  Sex  thowsande  ynglysche,  Ca  C. 
thowsand  men. 

360.  Fawse  kirk:  T  fawkirke;  Ca,  Co  fawkyrke;  L  faw  Chirch;  S  fowse  kyrk. 
The  battle  of  Falkirk,  which  the  English  won,  was  fought  in  1298. 

361.  long  and  long:  ?  long  banners  will  stand  a  long  time  (see  Brandl's  note) . 
But  cf.  NED,  which  cites  he  .  .  .  longe  and  longe  hearpode  from  the  Alfredian 
translation  of  Boethius    (c.  888)  . 
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363.  Brutes:  T  bruysse,  Ca  (361)  bretans,  L  bratones,  S  brusse.  In  SS  the 
Bruce  (Scots)  and  the  Brutes  (English)  have  been  confused.  See  also  note  on 
line  386.  The  English  were  called  the  Brutes,  of  course,  because  of  the  supposed 
founding  of  Britain  by  the  Trojan  Brutus.  Ca  and  L,  like  SS,  erroneously  give 
the  victory  to  the  Scots,  or,  more  precisely,  the  defeat  to  the  English. 

364.  Scots.  T  and  5  also  make  the  Scots  suffer  a  great  loss;  Ca,  Co,  and  L 
the  English.  Only  T  and  Ca  agree  on  the  number  slain:  7000. 

367.  to  the  flesh:  T  paire  lesse,  Ca  per  leesshe,  Co  pair  leches,  L  here  lyse, 
S  the  flesshe. 

371.  Th[o]mas.  SS  omits  the  o. 

373-76.  In  these  lines,  which  are  in  Ca  only,  Thomas  tells  the  lady  to  tie 
up  her  dogs  and  let  the  deer  go  for  the  time  being. 

380.  Sha[l]:  SS  Sha;  T,  Ca,  Co  (Sh)al(l). 

382.  black:  T  Baye;  Ca,  Co,  L  bay;  S  blah.  All  the  texts  except  SS  have  and 
between  the  first  two  colors. 

384.  [TJhrough:  SS  through. 

wicked  way:  possibly  a  noisy  drinking  bout  held  by  the  English  before 
the  battle   (Brandl's  note)  . 

386.  Brusse:  T  Bryusse,  Ca  brutys,  L  Ebruys,  S  brusse.  Cf.  line  363. 
all  the  prey:  T,  Ca  pe  spray  (e);  L,  S  the  p(ra)y(e). 

387.  Six  thousand  English:  as  in  S.  T  Sex  (Ca  viij,  L  vij)  thowsand  ynglysche. 

389.  S,  like  SS,  omits  kyngles  (T,  Co,  L)  before  stande.  Cf.  lines  417,  461.  Line 
389  refers  to  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1329.  Scotland  was  left  "kingless" 
because  David  II  was  only  five  years  old. 

389-91.  stand:  land.  T,  S  stande:  land(e);  Co,  L  kyngles  be:  (shal)l  take 
(his)  fly(gh)t  &  fie. 

392.  wend:  apparently,  as  in  S,  an  anticipation  of  line  395.  T  take;  Co,  L 
lande;  S  wynde. 

393-  gav:  $  gaye>  T>  Co>  L  gray(e)- 

394.  [o]wn:  SS  cwn;  T,  Co,  S  aw(e)n(e). 

394-96.  country:  sea.  T,  Co  contre(e):  see,  S  contre:  seye.  Cf.  lines  618-20. 

397-99.  country:  cry.  T  contree:  walowaye,  L  Contre:  shall  say  "waleway," 
S  contre:  crye. 

400.  bayley  of  blood:  Co  balyolues  blod,  S  baly  of  blud.  See  note  on  lines 
329-32.  "The  tercelet,  or  young  falcon,  is  Edward  Baliol,  who  now  seeing  his 
opportunity  took  with  him  [tarslites  great  and  gay],  the  dispossessed  lords,  Henry 
Percy,  Lord  Wake,  Henry  Beaumont,  David  Cumyn  and  others,  and  landed  [line 
401]  at  Wester  Kinghorn,  1332,  where  Alexander  Seton,  with  a  handful  of  follow- 
ers, threw  themselves  upon  them,  but  was  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  on 
the  sands  [line  402].  They  then  pushed  on  towards  Perth,  surprised  the  Scottish 
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army  at  Duplin  Moor,  by  the  River  Earn,  which  flows  over  the  old  red-sandstone 
[lines  403-08],  with  great  slaughter,  and  next  day  took  Perth,  the  'town  of  great 
renown  near  the  water  of  Tay'  "  (Murray's  note) .  The  same  year  Baliol  was 
crowned  at  Scone  as  Edward  I  of  Scotland,  and  David  II  and  his  youthful  queen 
fled  to  the  court  of  France. 

401.  kinkbu[?]ne.  55  leaves  a  space  for  the  questionable  letter,  probably  an  r. 
T  kynke  home,  Co  kynche  horn,  L  kynges  home.  Murray  reads  kynkborne  in  S, 
Brandl  (who  reads  a  u  with  a  hook  or  loop  attached  and  placed  above  the  line 
as  ar)  kynarkborne. 

403.  surpling  more:  T  dipplynge,  L  deplyng,  probably  Dupplin  (or  Duplin) 
Moor.  Murray  reads  foplynge  in  5,  Brandl  serplynge.  The  first  letter  looks  more 
like  an  f,  with  a  line  through  the  tail  for  the  abbreviation,  but  55  would 
support  Brandl's  reading. 

405.  deppling:  T  depplynge,  L  duplyng,  S  depplinge. 

dasse:  T  dales,  Co  dale,  5  dasse.  Although  dasse  provides  a  rhyme  with 
line  407  (T,  5  [T]hom[a]s;  Co  .  .  .  [un]£h  myche  bale),  it  is  evidently  corrupt. 

406.  clay:  T,  5  red(e)  claye.  Only  Co  names  the  water  of  Erne.  See  above, 
p.  74. 

409-16.  Cf.  lines  513-20. 

411.  Here  and  line  514,  in  agreement  with  Co  and  B,  Brandl  avoids  the 
three  consecutive  unstressed  syllables  by  removing  the  double  article  the. 

413-15.  town:  bound.  T,  L,  S  towne:  bo(w)ne. 

414.  chosen.  Here  and  line  518  Brandl  accepts  T  cheuede  despite  L  chosyn, 
S  chosen,  considering  the  latter  a  substitution  for  the  less  familiar  word. 

416.  wars:  Edward  Ill's  invasion  of  France  in  1339. 

417-19.  stand:  young.  As  in  all  the  X  texts,  king  has  been  shifted  away  from 
the  end  of  the  line,  where  it  apparently  rhymed  with  T  gynge  [>55  young].  See 
above,  p.  74. 

420.  lead:  ?  in  the  sense  "to  bring  forward."  T,  Ca,  Co,  L,  5  le(a)de. 

421-24.  Also  lacking  in  5.  Ca  lacks  lines  423-26.  The  passage  refers  to  David 
Bruce's  return,  in  1341,  from  his  exile  in  France.  421  T,  L  Dauid,  Ca  Robert.  His 
coronation,  however,  had  taken  place  at  Scone  in  1331  and  not,  as  line  425  seems 
to  indicate,  at  this  time. 

425.  stone:  T  skyme,  Co  scoyne,  L  Scone,  5  scone. 

426.  cer[t]ain:  55  cersain;  S  serteine. 

427.  Birds:  T  Beryns,  L  Bornes  (OE.  beorn,  "retainer,"  "chief")  ,  5  birdes.  Cf. 
note  on  line  507. 

old  and  young:  T  gonge  and  aide,  Ca  olde  and  yongg,  Co  gonge  and 
aide,  5  olde  &  yonge.  From  the  relationship  of  the  texts,  T  and  Co  would  appear 
to  be  the  original.  Brandl  accepts  the  Z-group  reading,  but  the  rhymes  in  Ca, 
S,  and  55  are  not  very  accurate.  Probably  all  the  texts  are  corrupt  here. 
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429-48:  David  II's  "invasion  of  England  in  1346,  six  years  after  his  return 
from  France,  when  he  took  Hexham  [line  431];  was  defeated  at  Beaurepair  [Bear 
Park,  near  Neville's  Cross],  close  to  Durham  [lines  433-34];  and  himself,  after 
being  grievously  wounded  [line  440],  taken  prisoner  [line  444],  and  led  to  London 
[line  447]"    (Murray's  note)  . 

435.  spray.  The  other  texts  read  p(ra)y(e);  but  in  lines  354  and  386  (T,  Ca 
spray[e])  and  498  (T  spray e),  SS  reads  prey  (354  S  praye;  386  L,  S  p[ra]y[e];  498 
L,  S  p[ro]y[e]).  The  confusion  of  these  words  is  to  be  expected.  The  meanings  are 
similar,  and  spray,  a  Scottish  term,  must  have  been  unfamiliar  to  some  of  the 
scribes.  See  spray  in  Glossary. 

437.  Tagged:  T  tane,  Ca(c)  teyryd,  L  togged,  S  taggnd.  See  Glossary. 

437-39.  sore:  fare.  T,  S  sare:  fare. 

439.  SS,  like  S,  omits  (r)ynne  (T,  L)  after  shal.  Ca  rise. 

441.  false  fode.  SS,  like  S,  omits  the  following  line,  442:  L  Be  betray de  of  his 
owne  lond,  with  which  T  (defective)  and  Co  substantially  agree.  The  High 
Steward  and  the  Earl  of  March  drew  off  their  troops  and  left  David  to  suffer  the 
disaster  of  Neville's  Cross.  See  fode  in  Glossary. 

445.  Raven.  As  the  conqueror  of  the  Gos  hawk  or  (line  448)  Faulcon,  who 
is  David  II,  the  Raven  would  seem  to  be  Edward  III. 

446-48.  black:  make.  L  blake:  Make. 

447.  London.  L,  S  London.  Brandl  gives  evidence  that  Londyn,  as  required 
for  a  rhyme,  would  not  be  unusual. 

448.  Faulcon:  Co  foucon  (Brandl's  reading)  ,  L  goshawke,  S  fawcone.  The 
line,  according  to  Murray,  refers  to  David  and  his  wife  Joanna,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  II.  But  David,  although  only  a  child  at  the  time,  had  been  married  to 
Joanna  before  his  father's  death  in  1329. 

450.  gay:  also  gaye  in  S,  which,  however,  alters  graye  to  gaye  in  line  393.  The 
word  is  lost  in  T  and  Co,  missing  in  Ca,  graye  with  the  r  struck  out  in  L.  There- 
fore gray  meaning  "sparkling"  or  "shining"  is  probably  correct  (Bandl's  note)  . 
The  word  order  has  also  been  changed;  grete  and  g[r]aye  in  L  provides  a  rhyme 
with  line  452.  Having  changed  the  order,  the  Sx  scribe  introduced  line  450a, 
rhyming  (as  5  indicates)   contre:  owtraye. 

454-56.  speed:  dread.  T,  L,  S  spede:  dred(e). 

457-58.  5  then  shall  they  sell  in  Scotland,  parfaye,/  fowles  6-  fee  full  many 
one.  These  lines  seem  to  describe  efforts  to  pay  the  king's  ransom.  Murray  sug- 
gests felle  and  flese  or  Wolle  and  fell,  full  many  ane.  A  fell  is  a  hide  or  pelt. 
Brandl  rejects  Murray's  suggestion  and  keeps  the  reading  in  T:  ffulle  and  fere, 
full  many  ane.  I  agree  with  Miss  Nixon,  however,  that  5  makes  the  best  sense. 

459.  certain.  The  t  is  not  clearly  printed.  Cf.  line  426. 

464.  Brit[t]ain.  The  letter  between  the  t  and  the  a  looks  something  like  an  r 
but  could  be  a  t.  S  breten.  This  line,  as  in  5,  is  a  recollection  of  line  392.  T  Sail 
stryfe  to  bygg  &  browke  be  tree. 
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465.  big  and  break  the  tree:  "Apparently  to  build  (their  nests)  and  use  or 
enjoy  the  tree"   (Murray's  note) . 

471.  They:  L  he,  the  reference  being  to  cheuanteyne  in  L  469.  This  chieftain 
is  probably  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife  (the  other 
chieftain  mentioned  in  line  479) ,  led  an  army  into  England  in  1388.  They  carried 
destruction  as  far  as  Durham  (lines  473-74)  ,  and  then  returned  to  Otterburn, 
where  they  were  surprised  by  Hotspur.  Although  the  Scots  were  victors  and 
captured  Hotspur,  Douglas  was  killed.  Lines  467-70  are  only  in  L  but  probably 
represent  the  original. 

He  shall  bygge,  and  broke  bat  tre 
He  toke  his  flygh,  &  flye  A  wey; 
Robert  steward  kyng  shalbe 

of  Scotland,  and  Regne  mony  A  day.  468 

A  cheuanteyne  then  shall  ryse  wt'tft  pride, 
of  all  Scotland  shall  bere  the  floure; 
he  shall  into  Englonde  Ride, 
And  make  men  haue  full  sharpe  schoure.  472 

See  above,  p.  74. 

free:  S  fre,  to  rhyme  with  tre   (465) .  T  keeps  ryde,  rhyming  with  pryde 
within  the  same  line. 

472.  l[i]gs.  Only  the  dot  of  the  i  is  to  be  seen.  T,  S  lygges.  As  in  both  T  and 
S,  this  line  is  a  recollection  of  line  430.  Co  &  bryn  if  sla  day  by  day;  for  L  see 
note  on  line  471. 

473.  beset:  T  bese  sett,  Co  is  set,  S  be  sett. 

475.  castle.  See  above,  p.  74. 

477-78.  T  By-syde  a  wyth  .  .  ./  A  whyt  w  .  .  .  (Brandl's  reading)  ;  Ca  be 
twene  A  wycked  way  if  a  watur,/  A  (c  parke  and  A  stony)  way  then;  Co  bytwys  a 
wethy  &  a  water/  a  well  &  a  holy  stane;  L  By  twyx  A  wey  of  water,/  A  well,  & 
A  grey  stone;  S  betwixt  a  well  &  a  weare,/  a  withwell  &  a  slyke  stone.  Brandl's  re- 
construction of  lines  477-78  is: 

Bytwyxe  a  wythy  and  a  water 
A  whyte  well  and  a  slyke  stane. 

The  word  wythy,  which  means  "a  willow,"  "a  flexible  branch  of  a  willow,"  or 
"a  rope  made  of  willow  branches,"  is  supported  by  T,  Co,  and  perhaps  5.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Otterburn  the  Scots  "made  many  lodgings  of  boughs  and 
great  herbs  and  fortified  their  camp  sagely  with  the  marish  that  was  thereby" 
[where  perhaps  willows  grew]  (Froissart,  Berners'  trans.,  Globe  ed.,  pp.  371-72). 
Or  wythy  might  refer  to  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  camp  from  the  marsh  or 
the  River  Rede.  The  Ordnance  Survey  (Sheet  35/89)  shows  weirs  in  the  River 
Rede  just  south  of  Otterburn,  but  three  texts  vouch  for  water  in  place  of  weare 
or  were  (in  S  and  SS)  .  The  word  well  appears  in  line  478  in  four  texts;  it 
appears  also  in  line  477  in  only  two  texts  (S  and  SS),  where  it  may  be  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  following  line.  If  well  is  accepted  as  the  third  word  in  line  478,  it 
probably  was  preceded  by  whyt  (as  in  T).  The  Ordnance  Survey  shows  "White 
Well"  about  half  a  mile  south  and  slightly  east  of  the  Otterburn  battlefield.  On 
the  other  hand,  hat  in  5S  might  possibly  refer  to  Hott  Wood,  which,  Brandl 
points  out,  is  a  wooded  height  rising  near  the  site  of  the  battle.  The  use  of  slyke 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  whether  it  meant  "such"  or  "smooth,"  "sleek"  (see  NED: 
sleekstone).  Co  holy  stane,  which  may  mean  a  cross  erected  on  the  battlefield,  seems 
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to  make  better  sense.  Or  perhaps  the  passage  anticipates  the  description  of  Sandi- 
ford  in  lines  624-28.  Cf.  the  description  in  B,  f.  40a  (Brandl,  p.  122)  : 

There  by  a  well,  men  may  se, 

There  stondith  a  stake,  a  stone  withall; 
And  be  bat  stone  stond  okes  thre: 

These  thynges  toged  Sandeforthe  me  cal. 

479.  in  fear:  L  on  fere,  5  in  fere,  "in  company,"  "together." 

480.  Ca  A  fnl  (c  dutey)  per  shal  be  slayn,  Co  pe  doglas  per  sail  be  s  .  .  .  ,  L 
And  that  o  dowghty  ther  shall  be  slayne,  5  the  on  shall  doughtles  be  slayne.  Since 
dougty  sal  dye  is  an  old  alliterative  form,  Brandl  considers  it  likely  that  L  and  5 
are  independent  corruptions  and  that  Co  represents  the  original. 

481.  Lost  in  T,  missing  in  5.  Ca  the  (c  todur)  (L  that  other)  cheftan  shal  be 
tane. 

483.  wo[r]thy.  A  space  is  left  for  a  letter  between  o  and  r.  L  worthe,  5  worthi. 

484.  high:  Ca  hee,  L  hye,  5  lyght. 

489-91.  Missing  in  Ca,  5.  Thomas  asks  the  lady  how  thyes  Batells  (T)  will 
turn  out  and  what  shall  become  of  this  north  country. 

493.  say:  T,  L  tell(e);  Ca,  S  say(e).  Perhaps  the  Z  scribe  wished  to  avoid  the 
identical  rhyme  with  line  495;  but  Ca  rhymes  lines  493-95  say:  say. 

494.  wondring:  T  wandrethe  (ON.  vandrcefti,  "difficulty,"  "trouble") ,  S 
wanderyng. 

woe.  T  woghe,  5  wough    (OE.  woh,  wog,  "wrong,"  "perversion") . 

496.  Spencard  slough:  an  unidentified  place  which  in  The  Whole  Prophesie 
(p.  24,  line  3)  appears  as  Pinkin  Cleuch.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  defeated  the 
Scots  at  Pinkie,  which  is  near  Edinburgh,  in  1547.  T,  Co  spynkar(de)  cl(oughe); 
Ca  spyncard  (Brandl's  reading)  hill;  L  spincar  clow;  S  Spenkard  slough. 

497-98.  5  the  bretens  blud  shall  vnder  fall,/  the  brusse  blud  shall  wynne  pe 
praye.  In  55  the  scribe  has  omitted  the  last  half  of  line  497  and  the  first  half  of 
498.  No  line  is  interpolated  to  compensate  for  the  omission,  for  the  interpola- 
tions were  made  by  the  5i  scribe. 

499.  Seven  thousand  English:  as  in  5.  T  makes  the  thousands  of  English  slain 
Sex,  L  v;  Ca  xiij  (Co  v)  thousand  Scots. 

500.  i[l]k.  A  space  is  left  between  i  and  k.  S  ilk. 

501.  no  whit:  T  noghte  weite;  L,  5  not  wit[t]. 

502-04.  deed:  dread.  T,  L,  S  dede:  drede. 

505-12.  Possibly  Henry  IV's  invasion  of  Scotland  and  siege  of  Edinburgh 
in  1400. 

506.  wiirTj:  55  wil,l;  T,  Ca,  S  will. 

507.  Barons:  T  Beryns;  Ca,  S  (B)arons;  Co  bernes. 
fierce:  T  ferse,  Ca  flesshe,  Co  fryk,  5  fyers. 
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508.  fiercely:  T  freschely;  Ca,  Co  fres(s)hely;  S  fyersly.  See  note  on  line  351. 

510.  hill.  See  above,  p.  75. 

512.  Forsooth  of  Scots:  like  S.  The  other  texts  are  like  Ca  Off  scottisshe  men. 

515.  warry  son:  T  warisone  (Branch's  reading,  but  in  the  MS.  more  than  the 
lower  half  of  the  word  is  missing)  ;  Co  warysoun;  L,  S  waryso?i(e);  "reward." 

519.  they:  Co  pan,  S  pen. 
bown.  See  Glossary. 

521.  The  reading  in  5S  is  supported  by  Co,  L;  S  omits  long. 

522-24.  more:  fare.  L  more:  fare,  S  mare:  fare. 

523.  d[i]ng.  Only  the  dot  of  the  i  appears.  L,  S  dyng(e).  See  Glossary. 

524.  L  And  then  shall  euery  man  home  fare,  S  to  euery  mann  in  sonder  fare. 
The  other  texts  are  lacking  or  defective  here. 

525.  The  following  prophecies  deal  principally  with  the  battle  between 
Seaton  and  the  Sea  (line  536) ,  the  battles  of  Cleydon  or  Gladsmore  (line  560) 
and  Sandiford  (line  624) ,  and  the  victorious  career  of  the  bastard  (line  609)  . 
Although  these  events  do  not  seem  to  be  historical,  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  later  prophecies.  See  The  Whole  Prophesie  of  Scotland  in  Collection 
of  Ancient  Scottish  Prophecies  (pp.  7,  8,  11,  14  ,15,  16,  etc.)  ,  Appendices  I-III  in 
Murray,  and  Part  VI  in  Brandl.  In  addition  to  the  selection  from  The  Whole 
Prophesie  in  Appendix  I,  Murray  has  printed,  in  Appendix  II,  "The  Prophisies 
of  Rymour,  Beid,  and  Marlyng"  from  Lansdowne  MS.  762,  leaf  75,  collated  with 
Rawl.  MS.  C.  813,  leaf  72b;  and,  in  Appendix  III,  "An  English  Prophecy  of 
Gladsmoor,  Sandisford,  and  Seyton  and  the  Seye,  Predicted  of  1553"  from  Sloane 
MS.  2578,  leaves  38^41.  In  Part  VI  Brandl  has  printed  prophetic  passages,  appar- 
ently derived  from  Thomas,  from  MSS.  Bodl.  Hatton  37,  new  56;  Harley  559; 
Bodl.  Arch.  Seld.  B  8,  old  3338.8;  Addit.  6702;  Ashmole  1386;  and  Ashmole  337  IV. 

527.  shal:  Ca,  Co,  L  s(h)al(le)  ly(g);  S  shalbe. 
griefs:   Ca  cragys;  Co,  L  cragg(e)s;  S  greaves. 

528.  est:  T ,  L  oste,  "host";  Ca,  S  est(e);  Co  frenshe. 

Barwick  free:  T  barboke,  L  barkle,  S  Barwick  fre.  Perhaps  the  original 
reading  was  Barwick-le,  in  which  le  meant  the  greves  ("thickets,"  "groves")  men- 
tioned in  line  527    (Brandl's  note)  . 

529.  Also  missing  in  S.  T  fforryours  furthe  sail  flee.  The  rhymes  were 
evidently:  529-31  fle(e)  (T,  Co):  s(h)al(l)  be  (Co,  L,  S);  and  530-32  messe  (T 
messee):  les(se)  (T,  Ca,  L,  S). 

530.  s[on]da[ye].  SS  sdddaln;  T,  Ca,  Co,  L,  S  (S)on(on)day(e). 

532.  Of  Brusse  bloud:  T  One  aythir  pzrtye;  Ca,  L  of(f)  bothe  p(ar)t(y)es;  S  of 
brusse  blud. 

535.  entermesse:  T  care  full  sail  be  pe  after  mese,  Ca  Carfull  shalbe  pe  furst 
masse,  Co  .  .  .  sal  pt  ost  be  aftyr  mes,  L  Carefull  shall  be  there  last  Masse,  S  care- 
ful shalbe  the  enter  messe.  Brandl  chooses  T,  but  Co  is  more  intelligible. 
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536a.  Also  in  S.  The  stanza  having  been  confused  by  the  omission  of  line 
529,  the  5i  scribe  has  added  a  line  and  rhymed  it  with  line  535. 

538.  Wevand:  T  wayfjande  (ON.  vcifa)  ,  5  wavand  (OE.  wafian)  ;  pr.  part. 
"waving." 

538-40.  fome:  home.   T  fame:  hame. 

539.  understand:  T,  Co  sal(l)  pa(y)  stande;  L  shall  they  stonde;  5  vnderstand. 
541-43.  fling:  hang.  T,  Co,  S  flyng(e):  hyng(e). 

542-44.  fro:  two.  T  fraa:  twaa. 

545.  helm  and  shield:  T,  L  all(e)  (pe)  day(e);  5  hehne  &  sheld.  Lines  454-47 
are  similar  to  Ca  605-07. 

546.  same:  T,  L,  S  son(n)e. 

547.  in  that  field:  as  in  5,  to  rhyme  with  shield.  T  Bot  per  es  no  wighte  pat 
gitt  wiete  maye. 

548.  part:  T  thayme,  Co  party,  L  them,  S  partie. 

549.  cast:  T  plante,  Co  [plantt],  S  caste. 
banners:  T  paire,  Co  baners,  S  bannerg. 

549-51.  there:  care.  T  thare:  care. 

550.  wounded.  T  Worthi,  Ca  woundyt,  S  wonden. 

550-52.  die:  the  degree.  T  dye:  pe  gree,  S  dye:  pe  degre.  See  note  on  line 
19.  Ca(c)  550  shows  Scottish  sympathy  and  an  effort  to  find  a  better  rhyme  for 
gree:  .  .  .  al  eneglych  shal  rone  awey. 

552.  neit[h]er:  SS  neitder;  S  neither. 

part.  T  syde,  S  partie.  S  and  55  seem  to  be  a  recollection  of  line  548. 

553.  The[n]:  55  Then;  T  Than,  Ca  Then. 

553-55.  swear:  deer.  5  sware:  dare;  but  T,  Ca  swere:  dere,  where  dere  means 
"injure"  or  "harm"   (OE.  derian). 

558.  time.  See  above,  p.  75. 

560.  Cleydon,  Gladsmore.  Ca  (560-61)  In  gleydes  more,  pat  is  so  long./  Glad- 
ysmore,  pat  gladis  vs  all;  S  on  claydon  moore,  bothe  styf  ir  stronge;  B  On  Glad- 
more  with  mayn  and  myght.  Gladsmoore  (Glaidsmoore,  gladismore)  is  mentioned 
in  various  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  prophecies  (see  The  Whole  Prophesie, 
pp.  14,  15,  16,  45,  and  Murray,  p.  53)  .  Lines  562-64,  in  Ca  only,  continue  to  play 
on  the  name: 

This  is  begynyng  of  oure  gle; 

gret  sorow  ben  shall  fall, 

Wher  rest  and  pees  were  wont  to  be. 

Although   Gladsmore  has  sometimes  been  identified  as  Gladsmuir  on   the  coast 
of  East  Lothian    (Murray,  p.  lxxix)  ,  Murray  suggests  "the  moor  of  the  gleydes 
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or  kites"  (OE.  glida) .  According  to  Brandl,  Claydonmoore  or  Cleydonmoore  is 
probably  the  original  reading,  which,  become  incomprehensible,  was  turned  into 
Gladsmoore,  a  name  appropriate  to  a  wished-for  victory.  The  difficulty  with 
Claydon  moore  is  indicated  in  S,  where  this  name  is  struck  out  and  dunnes  more 
inserted  in  a  later  hand.  Of  the  readings  in  line  560,  5  is  more  satisfactory  met- 
rically and  gives  a  better  rhyme  with  line  558  than  Ca  does.  Gladsmore  would 
seem  to  be  a  substitution,  from  another  source  than  Si,  for  moore.  This  other 
source  may  have  been  another  text  or  the  tradition  of  Gladsmore  in  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  prophecies. 

566.  under  be.  5  vnder  be  fits  the  context  better  than  Ca  wondur  se 

567.  Raven.  Is  this  the  same  raven  as  in  line  446,  or  are  the  Raven  and  the 
Crow  (line  568)  simply  the  conventional  birds  of  battle  and  therefore  signs  of 
disaster?  The  following  passage  is  echoed  in  The  Whole  Prophesie,  pp.  5  (lines 
28-31),  15  (lines  22-26),  17  (line  607),  25  (lines  13-14);  and  elsewhere  (Brandl, 
pp.  125,  126,  128,  130)  .  For  augury  by  ravens  and  crows  see  Spence,  The  Magic 
Arts,  p.  103. 

567,  569.  More,  Moore.  Ca,  5  mo(o)re. 

568.  Ca  And  of  hym  a  schrew  shall  flye,  S  and  after  him  a  crowe  shalle 
flee.  The  parallels  listed  in  the  note  on  line  567  support  the  reading  in  55. 

576.  5  is  like  55.  T  pane  ladys,  waylowaye,  sail  crye,  Ca  Ladys  shalle  cry 
welawey,  Co  .  .  .  [wjelaway  sal  cry.  Cf.  line  399. 

577-604.  These  lines,  which  are  in  T  only  and  which  designate  several  noble 
families  by  their  heraldric  devices,  are  probably  spurious.  The  passage  is  not 
necessary,  Brandl  points  out,  to  provide  an  antecedent  for  they  in  line  605,  which 
probably  refers  to  the  three  kings  in  line  565  (similarly,  for  the  reference  of  they 
in  line  545,  one  must  go  back  to  the  battles  in  lines  525-28) . 

605.  Freely:  5  frely.  Ca  pen  shal  they  ftp,  w'\t\\  he[lme  6-]  schilde.  See  note  on 
lines  351  and  352. 

606.  more  west:  Ca,  5  ne(a)re  west(e);  Co  euyn  weste. 

607.  5  is  like  55.  Ca  per  is  no  wy%t  in  pat  fylde,  Co  .  .  .  [w\yt  may. 

609.  bastard.  See  above,  p.  12.  Ca,  Co,  and  5  bring  the  bastard  out  of  a  forest; 
L  out  of  the  west. 

610.  in  south  England:  Ca  Not  in  ynglond,  Co  In  south  yngland,  S  in  sothe 
england.  L  avoids  the  problem:  And  there  he  shall  wyne  the  gre. 

610-12.  shalbe:  shalbe.  Ca,  Co,  S  also  have  identical  rhymes.  For  L  see 
note  above. 

612.  land.  Brandl  prefers  Co  And  al  ledes  bretayns  sal  be.  The  misreading 
of  ledes  as  5  land,  L  lond  is  more  likely  than  the  reverse,  for  OE.  leod,  "people," 
was  obsolescent  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  B  And  Bretons  lond  lede  shall  he, 
lede  is  still  retained  near  lond.  Brandl  traces  the  process  of  corruption  in  Ca 
Alle  men  leder  of  bretan  shal  he  be:  the  scribe  probably  found  ledes,  glossed 
with  men,  and  used  the  latter  in  the  text  although  he  omits  it  in  line  620  And 
alle  leder  of  bretans  shal  he  be. 
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614-16.  sayne:  seen.  Only  Co  614  provides  a  rhyme  for  sene:  est  &  west  with 
myche  tene. 

615-16.  Lost  in  T;  defective  in  Ca,  Co;  missing  in  S. 

616.  Where:  Ca  where,  Co  b*,  L  that.  See  above,  p.  75.  If  the  allusion  is 
to  the  "parliament"  which,  meeting  in  Westminster  on  30  September  1399, 
accepted  Richard's  abdication  and  recognized  Henry  IV's  claim  to  the  throne, 
where  is  probably  corrupt. 

618-20.  country:  shalbe.  L,  S  co(u)ntre:  shalbe. 

619.  do.  Ca,  Co  w(y)rke;  S  do. 

bowne.  Ca  boune,  S  bone.  See  Glossary. 

620.  L  and  bothe  londes  bretton  shalbe,  S  &  all  be  land,  after,  bretens  shalbe. 
For  Ca,  see  note  on  line  612.  The  line  in  MS.  Ashmole  337,  IV    (Brandl,  p.  130) 
reads  and  all  England  for  a  tyme  mery  shalbe.  See  above,  p.  78. 

628-45.  Lost  in  T,  lacking  lines  635-47  in  Ca,  defective  in  Co,  almost  com- 
pletely missing  in  L,  which  ends  with  line  629.  Murray's  line  numbering,  which 
I  have  followed,  is  based  on  Ca  and  Co. 

633.  Benniddunes.  See  above,  p.  79. 
Cliffores:  Co  clyffordes,  S  Clyffordes. 

634.  more:  spare.  S  mare:  spare. 

635.  high:  S  high;  Co  fre,  which  rhymes  with  line  633.  But  hee  is  more  likely 
the  original. 

639.  side:  5  fyue. 

Loy[?]sh.  The  questionable  letter  looks  like  a  colon  but  could  be  an  1; 
S  leishe.  The  other  texts  are  defective  here,  and  the  line  remains  puzzling.  B 
kynges  is  too  generally  understood  to  explain  as  strange  a  deviation  as  in  S 
(Brandl's  note). 

640.  Bodward.  See  Glossary. 

641.  See  above,  p.  12. 

645-47.  last:  fast,  S  laste:  faste.  Co  sare  (Ca  sore)  must  have  been  the  rhyme 
word  in  line  647.  Co  645  .  .  .  d  with  mych  care. 

648.  leave  and  go.  SS,  like  S  leave  &  goo,  is  evidently  corrupt;  Co  supports  Ca 
houndis  &  wend. 

649.  wending:  supported  by  Co  wendyng.  Ca  walkyng,  S  wyndinge. 
650-52.  5  agrees  with  SS;  but  Ca,  pretty  well  supported  by  Co,  reads: 

Thomas,  truly  I  be  say; 

But  fer  ladys,  shall  wed  laddys  *ong:. 

When  per  lordis  ar  ded  away. 

655.  lovely.  Ca  bright,  S  lovly. 
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656.  elders.  Co  kyn,  S  elders;  Ca  omits  the  word.  The  meter  in  Co  is  more 
regular. 

660,  665.  Annis:  Ca  Agnes,  Co  aunes,  5  annes  (Murray:  "perhaps  rather 
aunes").  During  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  1338  Agnes,  Countess  of  March, 
defended  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  for  five  months  against  an  English  army.  Perhaps, 
as  Murray  suggests,  the  hostility  toward  Agnes  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fam- 
ily's oscillation  between  the  English  and  Scottish  sides. 

661-64.  Lost  in  T,  missing  in  L  and  5,  defective  in  Co.  Murray  considers  Co 
the  original;  Brandl  perfers  Ca: 

And  why  she  haue  gyven  me  be  warre, 
And  put  me  in  hir  prison  depe; 
ffor  I  wolde  dwel  with  hir, 
And  kepe  hir  ploos  and  hir  she[pe]. 

The  last  line,  Brandl  points  out,  makes  better  sense  than  Co  sothely  lady  at  ar- 
syldoun  and  is  in  keeping  with  Thomas's  designation  as  a  hird  mane,  in  T  697. 

668.  L[o]ndon.  A  space  is  left  between  the  L  and  the  n.  Ca,  Co,  S  london. 
slain:  Ca  cloysed,  Co  closyd,  5  slayne. 

669.  5  is  similar  to  55;  Ca  per  preuisse  neuer  gode  of  hir  blode.  The  other 
texts  are  defective,  but  Co  supplies  .  .  .  xt  of  hyr  Mode.  5  and  55  are  pretty  cer- 
tainly nonsense,  and  Ca  looks  like  a  partial  echoing  of  line  665. 

670.  Madike:  Ca,  5  (I)n  a  d(i)ke. 

671.  take:  Ca  haue,  Co  hafe,  S  take. 

672.  kin  and  he:  Ca  kyng  of  le,  Co  kyn  &  she,  S  kynne  if  he.  Brandl  suggests 
kynred  hee. 

673.  deare:  Ca  sory;  Co  drery,  S  drere,  "sad,"  "dreary." 

674.  fell:  Ca,  Co  ran;  5  fell. 

676a.  Evidently  an  interpolation  in  Sx  since  it  appears  only  in  5  and  55. 

677.  seest:  Ca,  5  sitt(este). 

678.  then:  T,  Ca,  S  pou. 

the:  T  the,  Ca  thi,  Co  pi,  S  pe. 

679.  sikerly  to  thee  come.  T  sekirly  be  bowne,  Ca  be  redy  bowne,  Co  .  .  .  edy 
boun,  S  sykerly  to  the  recomme.  See  bown  in  Glossary. 

681-92.  Lines  681-84,  689-92  are  found— in  the  usual  defective  condition— only 
in  Co.  Lines  685-88  appear  in  T  as  well  as  Co;  lines  685-86  in  5.  Ca,  like  SS, 
omits  681-92. 

T  [I  sa]ll  the  kenne  whare  euer  thou  gaa, 
[To  ber]e  be  pryce  of  curtaysye; 
[For  tu]nge  es  wele,  &  tunge  es  waa, 
[And  tunjge  es  chefe  of  Mynstrallsye.  688 
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Cf.  line  316. 

694.  at  Elden  tree.  See  above,  p.  76. 

695.  Usdale:  T  [Helmesd]ale,  Ca  helmesdale,  "in  Sutherland,  in  the  far 
north,  whence  fairies  and  witches  were  believed  to  come"  (Murray's  note)  .  In 
55  the  syllable  lost  in  the  substitution  is  compensated  for  by  straight. 

697.  s[u]ch:  55  snch;  Ca  such. 

heardsman:  T  hird  mane,  Ca  woman.  See  above,  p.  79. 

699.  thorns.  T  brere,  Ca  thorne  so  clere,  Co  king  so  clere. 

700.  heaven.  See  above,  p.  78. 


GLOSSARY 


The  language  of  "Thomas  of  Astledowne"  has  been  modernized  but  not 
consistently  nor  always  accurately.  A  glossary,  therefore,  is  provided.  It  lists  ME. 
spellings  or  corruptions  thereof,  words  that  have  become  unusual  or  obsolete  in 
MnE.,  and  those  used  in  unexpected  senses.  ME.  words  or  forms  that  have  under- 
gone little  change  in  spelling  and  virtually  none  in  meaning  are  not  included. 
More  elaborate  corruptions,  including  the  substitution  of  an  inappropriate  mod- 
ern word,  are  usually  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  text  rather  than  in  the 
Glossary. 


at,  prep,  from,  157 

B 

bayley.  See  note  on  line  400. 

bent,    n.    unenclosed     pasture,    moor, 

heath,  486 
berrel,  n.  beryl,  58 
big,  v.  build.  See  note  on  line  465. 
bin,  v.  pr.  zs.  are,  99 
blind.  See  note  on  line  8. 
Bodward    (S   bodword)  ,  n.   command, 

message,  640 
bown,  bowne,  adj.  ready,  519,  619 
break    (T  browke) ,  v.  use,  enjoy.  See 

note  on  line  465. 
bruise.  See  Index  of  Proper  Names, 
busk,  v.  imp.  prepare,  get  ready,  hasten, 

277 

C 
carp,  v.  talk,  speak,  313 
cheer,  n.  countenance,  281 
con  gong.  For  gangande  (T),  pr.  part. 

going,  259 

D 
damase,  n.  damson,  180-81 
dasse.  See  note  on  line  405. 
deare  (Co,  L,  Ca  dere),  n.  deer.  See  note 

on  line  267. 
deare.  See  note  on  line  673. 
dearn,  adj.  secret,  dark,  170 
deer  (T  dere),  v.  harm,  555 
degree.  See  notes  on  lines  19,  552. 
deppling.  See  note  on  line  405. 
descry'd  pp.  described,  40 
desse,  n.  dais,  231 
ding,  v.  beat,  strike,  523,  635;  dong,  pp., 

411 
dint,  n.  blow,  stroke,  516;  dints,  pi,  565 
dread,  n.  dread,  doubt,  456,  504 


eldern.  See  notes  on  lines  80,  297. 
cnders,  adj.  latter,  last,  past,  25 
entermesse.  See  note  on  line  535. 
est,  adv.  eastward.  But  see  note  on  line 

528. 
eyne,  n.  pi.  eyes,  646,  674 


fare,   n.  success,   fortune.   See   note  on 

line  524. 
far  lye,  far  lie,  farlye  (T,  S  ferly),  n. 

wonder,  something  strange,  324,  340, 

341,  372,  698 
faye,  n.  faith,  250 

fear  (S  fere),   n.  companionship,  com- 
pany, 479 
Hon,  n.  arrow,  72 
fode,     77.     offspring;     Murray:     brood; 

NED:  ?  One  who  beguiles  with  fair 

words;  441 
fordo,  v.  destroy,  104 
fouls.  See  note  on  line  458. 
free,  adj.   noble,   honorable,   generous; 

a   stock    epithet    in   romances,   often 

with  fair,  200,  271,  276 


gar,  v.  cause,  make,  378 

gong,  v.  go,  353,  363 

gree,    n.   favor,    prize,   battle,   611.   See 

notes  on  lines  19,  552. 
grissel,  adj.  grey,  grizzled,  382 
growand,  pr.  part,  growing,  629 

H 
halse,  n.  neck,  71 

hinde,  adj.  near  at   hand,  ready,  gra- 
cious, 291 
hite,  v.  bid,  call,  command,   193 
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ilke,  i[l]k,  adj.  same,  356,  388,  500 
in  sunder,  adv.  phr.  asunder,  534 

K 

knee    land    (T    kneelande),    pr.    part. 
kneeling,  256 


leasing,  n.  lying,  falsehood,  318,  651 

leve  long,  adj.  livelong,  55 

ley,  leye,  lee,  n.  lea,  36,  55,  95,  170  (T 

lee  36,  55) 
liggeth,  ligs,  v.  pr.  35.  lies,  206,  210,  214, 

430,  472 

M 

make,  n.  mate,  spouse,  448 

mauger,  prep,  in  spite  of,  672 

messe,  n.  mass,  229 

mickle,  adj.  and  adv.  great,  much,  127, 

291.  335.  476>  644 

mine.    Possibly    minne,    mynne,   v.   re- 
member, mention,  6 

mold,  n.  earth,  mould,   117 

mood,  n.  mood,  mind,  pride,  251,  362, 

378 
mountenance,  n.  amount,  173 

N 
nice,  adj.  foolish.  But  see  note  on  line 
99- 

O 

or,  conj.  before,  439,  647 
orfry,  n.  orphrey,  62 
outray,  n.  outrage,  452,  636 


pellus.  See  note  on  line  61. 

perdie    (OF.  par  de),  int.  or  adv.   by 

God,  certainly,  indeed,  676a 
perfay    (OF.  par  fei),  int.  or  adv.  by 

[my]  faith,  420  457,  501 
popingay,  n.  parrot,  popinjay,  183 
prestly,  adv.  readily,  quickly,  7 
pyrrie  (Ca  perry),  n.  jewelry,  precious 

stones,  60 

R 
rachets,  n.  pi.  dogs  that  hunt  by  scent, 

96,  250,  265,  368 
rede,  v.  advise,  296 


rewel  bone,  n.  an  unknown  substance 
frequently  mentioned  in  romances; 
NED:  ruel-bone,  ivory;   49 

rife,  adv.  abundantly,  copiously,  large- 
ly, 268 

rove.  Pp.  of  rive?  See  note  on  line  98. 


shoone,  n.  pi.  shoes,  12 

sikerly,  adv.  certainly,  surely,  103,  283, 

680 
spil,  v.  destroy,  perish,  120,  176 
spray,  n.  a  small  branch  bearing  other 

branches  and  foliage,  86 
spray    (Gaelic  spreidh),  n.  booty,  prey. 

See  note  on  line  435. 
spray,  v.  sprout,  spring,  take  rise,  335 
sted,  stead,  n.  place,  129,  134 
stower  (T  store),  adj.  great,  large,  264 
sunder.  See  in  sunder. 
surpling.  See  note  on  line  403. 
sweyings.  See  note  on  line  174. 


tagged,  pp.  Stratmann  and  Bradley, 
ME.  Diet.:  ?  pulled;  Murray:  con- 
fined, encumbered;  437 

tane,  pp.  taken,  347 

taint  (T  atteynt),  v.  affect  with  sorrow, 
188 

teach  (T  by-teche),  v.  entrust,  assign, 
167 

teen,  n.  grief,  vexation,  injury,  212 

tent,  n.  attention,  care,  heed,  2 

terslet,  n.  small  hawk,  391;  tarslites, 
tarslets,  pi.,  393,  450,  463 

thee,  v.  thrive,  344,  666 

think,  v.  seem,  358 

train  (T  traye),  n.  vexation,  212 

trow,  v.  believe,  166,  572,  621,  632 

U 

until,  prep,  unto,  220 

W 

warry  son  (5  wary  son),  n.  reward.  See 

note  on  line  515. 
wellaway,  int.  an  exclamation  of  sorrow 

or  lamentation,  215,  399 
were  (S  weare),  n.  weir,  477 
wevand  (5  wavand),  pr.  part,  waving, 

538 
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whit  (S  witt),  501.  See  wite.  woe.  See  note  on  line  494. 

winebury,    n.    grape;    also    applied    to  wondring.  See  note  on  line  494. 

various  berries  such  as  the  whortle-  wood,   adj.   mad,   raging.   See  note   on 

berry,    the   currant,   and    the   goose-  line  267. 

berry;   180-81  Woodwal,  n.  oriole  or  woodpecker,  31 

wite,  wit,  v.  know  547,  607;  wist,  pt.  ■?$.,  wor  (T  werre),  adj.   comp.   worse,   20, 

224.  Corrupted  to  whit  in  line  501.  119 


INDEX  TO  PROPER  NAMES  IN  TEXT 


Annis  (of  Dunbar).  Agnes  of  Dunbar, 
660,  665 

Astledown(e).  308,  488,  677.  This  spell- 
ing is  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Arseldoune  for  Erceldoune.  Like 
other  spellings  of  place  names  in  SS, 
it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  six- 
teenth century. 


Fawse  kirk.  Falkirk,  360 
France.  416,  520,  521 


Gladsmore.  See  note  on  line  560. 

H 

Huntley  bank(s).  28,  299,  679 


B 
[Baliol].  See  note  on  line  400. 
Bannockburn.  379 
Barwick.  Berwick,  528 
Benniddunes.  633.  See  explanation  on 

P-  79- 
Brit(t)ain.  392,  464 
Brit(t)ains.   354,   385,  415,   497-98,  519, 

527,  612 
bruise.    Bruce,    353,    482;    Brusse,    386; 

Brusse,  532;  brusse,  536a;  Brutes,  363 
Brusseland.  634 


Kinkbu[?]ne.  For  Kinghorn,  401 

L 

London.  447,  668 

Loy[?]sh.  See  note  on  line  639. 

M 
Madike.  See  note  on  line  670. 

P 

Pentland.  509 


Cleydon.  See  note  on  line  560. 
Cliffores.  Cliffords,  633 

D 

deppling.  Dupplin  Moor,  405 


Sandiford.  624,  630 

Seaton.  526,  536 

[Scone].  See  note  on  line  425. 

Spencard  slough.  496 

surpling  more.  See  note  on  line  403. 


Edenborough.  509 

Elden.  Eildon,  80,  84,  169,  694;  Eldern, 

280,  352;   eldern,  297 
England.  429,  471,  610,  613,  620 
English.  387,  499 


Tay.  River  Tay.  410 
Thomas.  73,  81,  90,  101,  102,  103,  125, 
etc. 


U 


Usdale.  See  note  on  line  695. 
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